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Making  ends  meet  in  the  media  business  can  be  challenging 


Trust  the  financial  experts  who’ve 
got  their  hands  around  it. 

Our  strong  commitment  and  deep  understanding  of 
the  complexities  of  the  media  and  telecommunications 
industry  has  been  evident  for  more  than  70  years. 

This  long-term  perspective  combined  with  innovative 
financing  solutions  allows  us  to  meet  your  needs  in 
a  timely  and  efficient  manner.  For  more  information, 
contact  Kathleen  Mayher  at  1  -800-523-7248 
ext.  45787  or  visit  us  at  www.key.com/media. 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 

•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P’s  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 

Subscribers:  Activate  your 
account  now.  Just  go  to 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate 
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Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette  reporter 
Qthy  Frye  spent  four  months  reporting 
and  writing  the  story  of  a  13-year-old  nrral 
Arkansas  girl  who  was  murdered  by  a  man 
posing  as  a  teenager  on  the  Internet. 

Frye’s  four-part  series.  "Caught  in  the 
Web,"  brought  to  light  the  risks  of  Internet 
chat  r(X)ms  after  the  abduction  of  Kacie 
WcxxJy  in  2002. 

For  her  work,  Frye  is  the  recipient  of  a 
2003  Livingston  Award  for  Young 
Journalists  in  the  local  reporting  category. 

Frye's  series  also  has  won  first-place 


awards  from  the  American  Society  of  New.s- 
paper  Editors,  the  Arkansas  As.s(x:iated 
Press  Managing  Editors  and  the  Arkansas 
Society  for  Professional  JoumalLsts. 

The  series  was  also  a  finalist  in  the 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation's  2003  National 
Journalism  Awards  in  the  category  of  public 
service  reporting. 

"Cathy  poured  her  heart  and  soul  into 
this  series,  and  it  shows,"  .said  Arkansas 
DemcK'rat-Gazette  Fjcecutive  Editor  Griffin 
Smith.  “Readers  couldn’t  put  it  down.  She’s 
a  great  reporter  and  a  spellbinding  writer.” 


Aricansas  Democrat  1^(pazctte 


^rtcansas  Newspaper 


LETTERS 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654r5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor  & 
Publisher,  770 Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10003.  Please  include  name,  title,  loca¬ 
tion,  and  e-mail  addrois.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


LEO  CONDUCT  A  POLL  TO  DECIDE 

JOE  Strupp’s  statement  that 

polls  offer  little  real  news,  espe¬ 
cially  months  before  the  election” 
(“On  the  Can-pain  Trail,”  June  2004) 
is  substantially  incorrect.  On  the  contrary, 
polls  in  the  months  before  an  election 
offer  important  and  vital  news.  Editors 
should  focus  on  providing  more  and  better 
news  coverage  of  polls,  rather  than  less. 
And  that  includes  horse-race  polls. 

Most  major  national  and  statewide 
election  campaigns  are  based  on  polling 
intelligence  paid  for  and  used  by  the 
candidates.  This  information  is  not  made 
available  to  journalists.  Without  inde¬ 
pendent  polls  to  provide  average  citizens 
with  this  same  base  of  information,  read¬ 
ers  are  left  clueless  as  to  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  a  campaign. 

More  generally,  candidates  make  an 
extraordinary  effort  to  change  voters’ 
minds  during  the  course  of  a  campaign.  It 
is  certainly  “real”  news  when  newspapers 
use  the  best  scientific  tools  available  to 
monitor  how'  those  efforts  are  progressing. 
These  tools  are  polls.  Journalists  have 
no  qualms  about  interviewing  campaign 
functionaries,  expert  observers,  and  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  street  to  provide  readers  with 
insights  into  the  progress  of  the  campaign. 
Polls  provide  insights  based  on  a  scientific 
representation,  not  a  haphazard  selection 
of  a  few  individuals  whose  phone  numbers 
are  available  to  reporters. 

Indeed,  Strupp’s  statement  that  “After 
giving  too  much  attention  to  polls,  news¬ 
papers  often  ignore  the  voters  themselves,” 
makes  little  sense.  Polls  are  the  voters. 

Strupp  alludes  to  editors  lamenting  the 
“horse  race”  syndrome.  Why  the  lamenta¬ 
tions?  Reporting  pre-election  horse-race 
polls  does  not  trivialize  an  election,  but 
elevates  it.  Horse-race  polls  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  campaign  reporting  — 
bringing  science,  objectivity  and  precision 
into  the  journalistic  process, 
o  I  It’s  important  to  remember  that  the 
»  j  purpose  of  an  election  is  to  find  the  best 


possible  candidates  who  will  do  the  best 
possible  job  of  representing  voters’  inter¬ 
ests.  Campaigns  are  not  supposed  to  be 
gigantic  guessing  games  in  which  voters 
are  clueless  about  what  is  going  on  until 
Election  Day.  The  most  positive  outcomes 
from  the  citizens  come  about  when  people 
have  full  knowledge  of  how  the  election 
process  is  going,  and  what  the  potential 
outcome  is  shaping  up  to  be. 

FRANK  NEWPORT 
EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 
THE  GALLUP  POLL 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DODDS  OF  PEDCEPTION  OPENED 

Regarding  your  June  article, 
“Media  Vows  to  Pry  Open  Closed 
Doors  in  Washington”:  What  can 
I  say?  Allahu  akbar!  Really,  I  am  thrilled 
to  hear  that  the  media  is  going  to  reclaim 
its  responsibility  to  inform  the  public. 

The  stakes,  I  believe,  are  our  democracy 
here  at  home,  never  mind  what  fiction  of 
democracy  this  administration  is  talking 
about  as  cover  for  its  Middle  East  adven¬ 
tures  in  “your  oil  is  our  oil.”  I  salute  you, 
and  for  all  of  our  sakes,  wish  you  great 
success  speedily. 

MARION  MLOTOK 

Austin,  Texas 

LEFT.  RIDHT  AND  DEAD  ALL  OVEN 

INSTEAD  OF  TRYING  TO  ARGUE  AWAY 
the  relative  abundance  of  those 
from  the  Left  and  Right  CE^P 
Announces  Probe  of ‘Liberal  Bias’,”  E&P 


Online,  June  10),  you  could  at  least  try 
to  argue  whether  those  beliefs  color  the 
news  as  it  is  reported. 

Conservatives  argue  that  it  does  have 
an  effect  on  reporting.  The  Left  argues 
it  does  not,  even  though  those  same 
members  of  the  Left  often  argue  that 
newsrooms  must  be  ethnically  diverse 
to  provide  proper  coverage  of  minority 
issues. 

If  it  is  true  for  liberal  thinkers  that 
membership  in  a  particular  group  is 
required  for  balanced  reporting,  logic 
would  dictate  that  this  applies  to  politics 
as  well  as  skin  pigment. 

I  look  forward  to  E&Fs  future  report¬ 
ing  on  this  issue. 

DOUG  GRAHAM 

SPEECHWRITER 
OFFICE  OF  U.S.  SEN.SAXBY 
CHAMBLISS 
Washington,  D.C. 

MEDIA  DIAS  ISA  WORTHY  STUDY 

As  A  LIFETIME  JOURNALIST  NOW 

in  corporate  public  relations, 

I  applaud  your  decision  to  take 
on  the  difficult  issue  of  media  bias. 

I  can  attest  to  one  kind  of  bias  in  the 
news  media,  and  that  is  a  strong  anti¬ 
business  bias,  a  deep  tendency  to  believe 
the  worst  of  anyone  who  works  for  profit 
and  to  trust  the  word  and  motives  of 
government  employees  against  any 
private  sector  player. 

JOANNA  D.  WRAGG 
Miami,  Fla. 


- 50  YEARS  AGO  - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


JULY  13,  1954: 

A  new  high-speed  Teletype-setter 
transmission  system  installed 
at  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald- 
Traveler  operated  at  600  words 
per  minute  — 10  times  faster 


than  previous  speeds  —  in  its 
first  field  demonstration. 

JULY  31,  1954: 

Police  chiefs  from  New  York  state 
stressed  that  the  "snoop  happy” 


press  should  back  off  in  covering 
crime  news.  Chief  R.J.  Laurence, 
a  24-year  veteran  of  the  force, 
said,  ‘Ail  this  sex-crime  news  in 
the  papers  —  it’s  giving  encour¬ 
agement  to  our  youngsters.” 
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SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA 


FALL  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTORS' 

CONFERENCE 

September  28  -  October  1 

Sheraton  Centre  I  Toronto,  Ontario 


Co-Sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Community  Newspaper  Association 


Suburban  &  Community  Newspapers 

Breaking  the  Barriers 


This  conference  will  celebrate  the  many  victories  for  suburban  and  community  newspapers  in  North  America. 
From  increased  market  share,  to  growing  readership  to  gaining  more  major  and  national  account  business, 
community  newspapers  are  setting  records  and  continue  to  break  down  bam'ers  that  were  once  in  the  way. 


Large  &  Diverse  Group  of  Retailers  to  Meet  with  SNA  Members 

Separate  major  account  track  with  roundtable  and  one-on-one  meetings  with  large  retailers  including  movie  studios, 
pharmacies,  discount  stores,  big  box  stores,  grocery  stores,  travel  and  third  party  representatives. 

(Both  US  and  Canadian  companies  will  be  available.) 


One  Day  Marketing  Symposium 

Presented  by:  Newspaper  Association  of  America. This  fast  paced  day  will  include  a  variety  of  sessions  including: 
North  American  business  and  market  analysis  report,  netting  a  better  bottom  line,  turning  the  tide  on  readership, 
readership  and  best  practices,  improving  the  work  process,  recruitment  and  retention:  finding  &  keeping  good  people 
and  new  thinking/new  ideas. 

SNA  Sales  Template  &  Video  Presentation 

After  extensive  research,  the  ideal  sales  presentation  will  be  presented  along  with  an  exciting  sales  video  featuring 
impressive  testimonials.  (All  attendees  will  receive  copies  of  the  template  and  the  video  in  a  CD  format). 


Keynote  Presentation:  Acquisitions  vs  Start  Ups 

Presented  by:  Murray  Skinner,  President,  Metroland  Printing,  Publishing  &  Distributing  Ltd. 

From  one  of  SNA's  most  innovative  companies,  this  session  will  also  cover  specialty  products,  foreign  language 
newspapers,  free  commuter  papers  and  the  recent  launch  of  Canada's  largest  weekly  newspaper. 


5  Red  Flags  of  Warning 

Presented  by  Mike  Blinder.  From  his  experience 
of  riding  with  reps,  learn  how  to  identify  and 
resolve  problem  areas  with  your  sales  staff. 

Managing  Across  Generations 

Presented  by  Kathleen  Criner  and  Linda  Fisher, 
Fisher  &  Criner.  In  today's  diverse  work  force, 
leaders  must  manage  many  different  age  groups. 
Learn  how  to  manage  across  these  generations 
in  this  fun  and  highly  interactive  session. 

SNA  Great  Idea  Session  and  much  more! 


Great  Networking  and  Social  Opportunities 
Annual  SNA  Advertising  Awards  Banquet 


GUEST  SPEAKERS 


Murray  Skinner 


Mike  Blinder 


Sammy  Papert 


Dave  Gusse 


President,  Metroland 
Printing,  Publishing 
&  Distributing  Ltd; 


Client  Service 
Director,  NSA  Media 


Founder/Chairman, 
Blinder  Multimedia 
Sales 


Chaiman/CBO, 
Belden  Associates 


Steve  McPhaul 

Corporate  Vice 
President,  Cnhi 


For  more  complete  conference  information,  visit  our  website  at 
www.suburban-news.org  or  call  888-486-2466. 


Separate  Exhibit  Hall 

SNA  Foundation  Silent  Auction 


OThe  SNA  Fall  Conference  is  sponsored 
by  SCAN  -The  Suburban  Classified 
Advertising  Network. 
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Reader-fliendly 


Phil  Dubois, 

president/ 

CEO  of 

CityXpress, 

which  is 

helping 

newspapers 

cash  in 

via  online 

auctions. 

Below, 

the  Texas 

auction 

catalog’s 

cover. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

IN  Northwest  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
residents  don’t  just  read  the  news, 
they  write  the  news.  Readers  also 
take  the  pictures,  and  file  the  events  list¬ 
ings.  Launched  in  May  through  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  The  Bakersfield  Californian,  the 
Northwest  Voice  already  has  five  regular 
columnists  who  write  about  pets,  off-road 
vehicles,  and  restau¬ 
rants.  For  free. 

To  Publisher  Mary 
Lou  Fulton,  the  new 
paper  is  a  logical 
evolution  of  indsutry 
attempts  to  reach 
readers  through  the 
Web  —  and  comes  at  a 
technological  tipping 
point  with  the  spread 
of  digital  cameras, 

.  muscular  computers, 

I  and  use  of  broadband. 
"There’s  this  incredible 
momentum  around 
content  that  is  created 
by  individuals,  and  our 
challenge  in  the  indus¬ 
try  is,  how  do  we  tap 
into  that?”  she  says. 
Bakersfield’s  way  is  to  urge  readers  in 
the  Northwest  neighborhood  to  send  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  Voice’s  Web  site  at  http://north- 
westvoice.com.  Every  other  Thursday,  the 
Voice  prints  it  up  in  a  28-page  tabloid  deliv¬ 
ered  free  to  22,000  homes,  with  another 
6,000  copies  distributed  through  100  rack 
locations.  In  its  first  three  issues,  revenue 
grew  31%,  Fulton  says,  and  60%  of  the 
advertisers  had  never  or  rarely  placed  ads 
in  the  Californian.  11 
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INSIDE 


-  THOUSANDS' 

>  is  a  winner  •* 

vehicles,  electronics 
*n<l  so  much  morel' 

Brad  Hagstrom,  •«<»- 
retail  advertising 

director  for  the  Star-Telegram,  notes. 
“Sometimes  our  industry  tends  to  think 
we  can  do  things  better.  But  this  is  a  case 
where  we  took  their  instructions  to  heart.” 
The  Texas  papers  sponsored  a  11-day  auc¬ 
tion,  with  some  500  companies  listing 
more  than  1,500  items  ranging  from  a  heart 
scan  to  six  months  of  Swedish  massages. 

In  a  smaller  venue,  the  Duluth  News 
Tribune,  which  also  completed  a  CityX¬ 
press  auction  in  April,  sold  88%  of  525 
available  items,  including  a  modular  home 
that  went  for  more  than  $84,000.  The 
paper  achieved  a  $200,000  net  profit. 
Newsday  listed  800  items  in  a  60-page 


BY  CHARLES  GERACI 

SINCE  The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- 
Joumal  ran  an  online  auction  in 
2002,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  these  moneymakers  have  become 
increasingly  popular  at  newspapers.  More 
than  175  papers  have  held  auctions  since, 
with  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  two  of  the  latest 
to  do  so,  in  a  highly  successful  joint  initia¬ 
tive,  in  April.  Newsday  in  Melville,  N.Y., 
followed  with  its  own  auction  in  May. 

CityXpress  of  Vancouver,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  supplied  the  technology  for  these  auc¬ 
tions,  as  it  has  many  others.  “One  of  the 
main  reasons  for  our  success  is  we  followed 
the  proven  model  outlined  by  CityXpress,” 
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success.  “No  amount  of  promotion  will 
overcome  poor  product  selection,”  he 
points  out.  “We  spend  a  lot  of  time  working 
with  the  papers  —  showing  them  what 
the  hot  products  are.” 

The  News  ^  Observer  has  focused  on 
listing  items  that  are  not  necessarily  expen¬ 
sive,  but  will  sell.  “We’ve  had  everything 
from  Volkswagen  Beetles  to  Botox,” 
Williams  says.  The  paper  even  listed  a  day’s 
helicopter  trip  to  any  of  North  Carolina’s 
beaches  and  back  for  $1,300. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  listed  a  replica  of 
a  fiill-sized  suit  of  armor  from  a  home  fiir- 
nishing  shop.  “It  looked  like  something  a 
knight  would  wear,”  says  Bill  Gaier,  the 
Stars  director  of  retail  territories.  The 
Texas  papers  offered  lunch  with  a  Texas 
Rangers  baseball  player. 

^  Several  papers  have  offered 
bonuses  to  their  sales  reps  as  an 
"W  incentive.  The  Commercial  Ap- 
^  M  peal  of  Memphis  gave  2%  of  the 

•\  <  selling  price  to  the  rep.  And  the 
^  '  T)uluth  News  Tribune  dcmdedidL 

pool  of  $5,000  in  cash  among  its 
reps  since  the  paper  exceeded  its 
financial  goal.  “You  have  to  get 
your  sales  staff  excited  and  put  money  on 
the  table,”  asserts  Don  Federico,  online 
sales  manager  for  the  Commercial  Appeal. 

Several  papers,  including  the  Star- 
Telegram,  emphasized  that  working  on  the 
auctions  has  been  a  lot  of  ftm.  “The  staff 
was  more  engaged  on  this  project  than 
anything  we’ve  done  in  the  last  couple 
years,”  Hagstrom  reports.  “They  under¬ 
stood  it,  could  explain  it,  and  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  transferred  to  the  customer.” 

This  fall  CityXpress  will  conduct  the 
first-ever  multi-newspaper  “travel”  auction, 
scheduled  from  Sept.  26  through  Oct.  5. 
About  30  to  40  papers  from  across  the 
United  States  plan  to  participate,  and  each 
will  have  conducted  a  prior  auction  with 
CityXpress.  “The  travel  category  is  one 
of  our  top  performers,”  says  Dubois.  “It 
attracts  a  lot  of  bidders.” 

Advertisers  have  much  to  gain  from 
the  travel  auction.  “This  is  an  op- 
If  V  ^  portunity  for  the  smaller,  mid-size 
w  I  I  advertisers  to  get  national  exposure 
f  —  to  appeal  to  people  outside  their 
I  own  local  markets,”  Dubois  explains. 
^  !  “Newspapers  will  also  get  more 
1^  :  revenue  than  usual  from  the  auction 
^  I  because  there  will  be  bidders  from 
»  !  across  the  country.  This  is  a  platform 
;  to  build  the  auctions  on  a  national 
jin  i  scale,  and  have  multiple  papers 
!?•  i  participating  and  cooperating.”  (1 


and  CEO.  “It’s  very  exciting  to  see  the  ones 
that  stick  to  the  formula  do  well.” 

Auction  Media  and  edeal,  both  based  in 
Ontario,  also  conduct  auctions  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  But  CityXpress  “has  dominated 
among  the  metro  newspapers,”  says  Mark 
Stone,  president/CEO  of  Auction  Media. 

The  recent  Texas  auction  was  the  first 
where  papers  owned  by  different  parent 
companies  united  in  such  a  venture.  “Our 


catalog  distributed  to  almost  every  house¬ 
hold  in  Long  Island  and  Queens,  N.Y.  It 
was  the  first  Tribune  Co.  paper  to  do  an 
auction  with  CityXpress. 

“Print  costs  were  definitely  our  largest 
investment,  and  one  of  the  biggest  factors 
in  making  the  auction  successfiil,”  says 
Mark  Kim,  business  development  manager 
for  Newsdsay  Interactive.  'The  catalog  is 
what  drives  the  traffic  —  both  online  and 
in-store.” 

The  News  &  Observer  of  Raleigh,  N.C., 
sold  74%  of  its  items  last  October  and 
71%  this  April.  ‘We  were  sort  of  the  poster 
child  for  CityXpress,”  observes  Mark 
Williams,  sales  technology  manager 
for  the  paper.  “After  our  auction,  I  got 
calls  from  papers  all  over  the  country.” 
Conducting  an  auction  is  a  lot  of  work  and 
a  long  process,  requiring  much  data  entry. 
It  is  also  an  “accounting  nightmare,” 
Williams  explains,  trying  to  distinguish 
between  the  net  and  gross  figures.  “But 
it’s  a  win-win-win  situation,”  he  adds. 

The  papers  get  additional  revenue.  The 
advertisers  get  discounts.  And  the  readers 
get  some  tremendous  values  for  items.” 

Even  if  a  product  does  not  sell,  there  are 
several  additional  benefits  to  advertisers 
for  participating,  including  in-store  traffic 
and  free  publicity.  The  stores  that  adver¬ 
tise  are  inundated  with  people  wanting  to 
see  the  products  before  they  bid,”  Kim  says. 
These  auctions  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  remove  any  significant  barriers  in 
obtaining  advertising.” 

Founded  in  1997,  CityXpress  began  con¬ 
ducting  auctions  in  2001  and  has  since 
helped  generate  more  than  $46  million  for 
newspapers.  There’s  a  lot  of  enthusiasm 
here  and  a  huge  commitment  to  make 
every  auction  successful,”  boasts  Phil 
Dubois,  its  president 


*  Siid  *  Sivuf 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  Retail  i 

Advertising  Director  Brad  Hagstrom 

net  profit  from  this  auction  L 

pleasantly  exceeded  our  expecta-  | 

tions,”  says  Hagstrom.  “Each  r  \  > 

paper  benefited  significantly  by  i  \ 

tapping  into  the  other’s  reader-  3 

ship  base.”  HjH 

Together  the  Texas  papers  put 
about  $3.5  million  in  retail  value  up  for 
auction  and  sold  $2.2  million.  Of  3,504 
items  available  for  purchase,  more  than 
2,100  sold. 

What  makes  for  a  good  auction?  Denise 
Holman,  vice  president  of  sales  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  advises  papers  to  “al¬ 
lot  enough  time  for  planning,  training  the 
sales  staff,  and  monitoring  the  results.” 

Newsdays  Kim  cautions  that  once  the 
auction  ends,  the  buyer  has  no  obligation 
to  pay  for  the  product.  He  hopes  CityX¬ 
press  can  improve  the  fulfillment  process. 
“I  wish  there  were  a  way  to  get  the  credit 
card  up  front,”  Kim  says. 

Dubois  claims  that  a 
newspaper’s  product  mix 
is  crucial  to  its  auction 
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Adding  secnritir  to  Grecian  formula 


Sportswriters,  editors  prepare 
for  the  worst  at  2004  Games  P 


BY  CHARLES  GERACI 

WITH  THE  2004  Olympic  Sum- 
mer  Games  in  Greece  just 
weeks  away,  sports  editors  at 
several  of  the  nation’s  top  newspapers  face 
security  issues  and  other  potential  prob¬ 
lems  in  addition  to  executing  their  regular 
coverage,  w  hich  will  often  focus  on  local 
athletes. 

“We’re  all  greatly  concerned  about  secu¬ 
rity  problems,”  says  Emilio  Garcia-Ruiz, 
assistant  managing  editor  for  sports  at  The 
Washington  Post.  “I  think  that’s  on  the 
mind  of  every  sports  editor  in  the  country.” 
The  Post  is  looking  to  its  foreign  desk  re¬ 
porters,  who  have  had  experience  covering 
the  war  in  Iraq,  to  ofler  guidance. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  similar 
plans.  “Several  papers  in  the  Bay  Area  will 
most  likely  get  together  to  bring  in  people 
who  have  traveled  in  volatile  parts  of  the 
world  to  give  their  advice,”  says  Glenn 
Schwarz,  sports  editor  for  the  Chronicle. 

He’s  also  concerned  about  long  security 
lines  at  the  site,  and  how  “it  won’t  be  as  easy 
for  reporters  to  go  from  venue  to  venue  as  it 
has  been  in  past  Games.” 

Some  papers,  including  Melville,  N.Y.’s 
Newsday,  have  already  given  their  reporters 
security  training.  “We’ve  tried  to  take  every 
precaution  to  make  sure  things  will  run 
smoothly  there,”  explains  Steve  Ruinsky, 
the  paper’s  assistant  managing  editor  for 
sports.  The  Tribune  Co.  has  even  hired  a 
top  security  company.  Centurion,  to  meet 
with  reporters  at  its  papers. 

Sports  editors  around  the  country  are 
also  wary  of  construction  problems  at  the 
site.  “I  was  [in  Greece]  in  March  and  it  was 
a  mess,”  recalls  Bill  Dwvre,  sports  editor  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  “I  suspect  they  will 
put  some  draperies  around  piles  of  dirt.” 

Jim  Jenks,  sports  editor  at  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  trusts  that  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  (IOC)  won’t  let  the 
Games  begin  if  things  aren’t  up  to  snuff: 
“Our  livelihood  is  in  the  hands  of  the  IOC 
and  other  Olympic  committees.” 

As  with  the  2000  Olympics,  many  papers 
are  planning  a  special  preview  edition  or 


Greek  athletes  compete  in  a  100m  race  in  June  at  the  brand-new  Olympic  stadium  in  Athens. 


even  daily  sections  (the  L.A.  Times  is  plan¬ 
ning  one)  and  utilizing  their  Web  sites  ex¬ 
tensively.  ‘We  will  do  what  we  can  to  break 
as  much  news  as  possible  on  our  Web  site 
for  these  Olympics,”  says  Garcia-Ruiz  of  the 
Waskington  Post.  “By  the  time  the  newspa¬ 
per  comes  out,  the  stories  are  going  to  be 
old.  We  wall  make  the  newspaper  more  for¬ 
ward-looking,  and  use  the  Web  more  for 
breaking  results.” 

The  Post  plans  to  devote  substantial 
coverage  to  local  Olympians,  such  as  star 
swimmer  Michael  Phelps.  One  of  the  10 
reporters  being  sent  to  the  Games  is  going 
primarily  to  cover  Phelps’  meets.  “We’re  do¬ 
ing  what  we  did  with  Michael  Jordan  when 


he  was  on  the  Wizards,”  says  Garcia-Ruiz. 
“We’re  using  one  reporter  to  cover  one  ath¬ 
lete.”  The  Chronicle  is  assigning  a  reporter 
to  cover  local  wrestler  Patricia  Miranda, 
and  many  other  papers,  large  and  small, 
have  similar  plans. 

For  some,  the  potential  for  security, 
construction,  and  steroid-related  problems 
has  diminished  some  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
covering  the  Games.  “I  don’t  get  the  feeling 
that  anyone  is  excited  about  them  this  year 
because  of  the  anxiety.  It’s  almost  like  peo¬ 
ple  are  sitting  back  waiting  for  something 
to  happen,”  says  Jenks.  “It’s  supposed  to  be 
a  big  deal  going  back  to  Greece,  and  it  just 
hasn’t  ever  felt  that  way.”  1! 


But  who’s  selling? 


Eager  investors  eye  papers 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


I  HE  ECONOMY  IS  STARTING  TO  HEAT 


Iup  —  and  as  a  result,  money  is 
beginning  to  burn  a  hole  in  the 
pockets  of  some  investors. 

It’s  great  news  if  you’re  a  newspaper 
owner  mulling  over  the  prospects  of  sell¬ 
ing.  John  Cribb,  principle  broker  at  Cribb 
&  Associates  in  Bozeman,  Mont.,  says 
that  the  value  of  mid-sized  papers  is 
roughly  12  to  14  times  operating  profit 
(or  EBITA).  And  those  multiples  have 


been  holding  steady  even  during  the  past 
three  years,  something  that  didn’t  occur 
in  other  recessions.  “Transactions  slowed 
in  2001  and  2002,”  he  explains,  “because 
there  was  a  perception  that  prices  had 
tanked.  But  the  reality  is,  prices  didn’t 
go  down.”  Even  though  the  multiples 
held,  however,  operating  profit  dropped. 

In  fact,  newspapers  have  always 
appealed  to  buyers  even  during  the  last 
slump.  “The  interest  never  waned,”  says 
Cribb.  ‘The  biggest  problem  we  have  is 
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□  □NGRATULATIDNS  TO  THIS  YEAR'S  FIRST-PLACE  WINNERS 


ARTS  CRITICISM 
Devin  O’Leary,  weekly  Alibi 
Christine  Biederman,  Dallas  Observer 


FORMAT  BUSTER 
STAFF,  Columbus  Alive 

Michael  Mechanic  and  Jesse  Reklaw,  Cast  Bay  Express 


ARTS  FEATURE 

Hillary  Johnson,  Ventura  County  Reporter 
Kristine  McKenna,  L.A.  Weekly 


ILLUSTRATION 
Joe  Bluhm,  Orlando  weekly 
Chris  Sickels,  Cleveland  Scene 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING 

CARTOON 

JENNIFER  Strom,  Independent  weekly 

JOHN  Callahan 

TIE  /  Dan  Malone,  Fort  worth  Weekly 

Jesse  Reklaw 

tic  /  Peter  Byrne,  SF  Weekly 


Melinda 
Bob  Norman, 


COLUMN 

Ruley,  Independent  Weekly 
New  Times  Broward-Palm  Beach 


MEDIA  REPORTING 
Justin  Park,  Syracuse  new  Times 
Eric  Wemple  and  Josh  Levin,  Washington  City  Paper 


COLUMN  -  POLITICAL  COMMENTARY 
Bob  Whitby,  Orlando  weekly 
Dan  Williams,  The  Other  Paper 


2004  ALTERNATIVE 


COVER  DESIGN 

Julie  Barnett,  San  Antonio  Current 
Joe  MCLEOD,  Baltimore  City  Paper 


MUSIC  CRITICISM 
Sara  Sir,  North  Bay  Bohemian 
RoNi  Sarib,  Creative  Loafing  Atlanta 


NEWSWEEKLY  AWARDS 


NEWS  STORY 

Jon  Elliston,  Independent  Weekly 
Lisa  Davis,  SF  Weekly 


EDITORIAL  LAYOUT 

MONICA  McGregor,  Ventura  County  Reporter 
Tricia  Reinhold,  Pittsburgh  City  Paper 


NEWS  STORY  -■  IN-DEPTH 
LESLIE  Blade,  Cincinnati  City  beat 
Paul  Rubin,  Phoenix  New  Times 


FEATURE  STORY 
Dusty  Rhodes,  Illinois  Times 
Julie  Lyons,  Dallas  Observer 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

SEAN  Cayton,  Colorado  Springs  iNoePENOENT 
Michael  T.  Regan,  Philadelphia  City  Paper 


FOOD  WRITING 
S.C.  Davis,  MetroBEAT 
Robb  Walsh,  Houston  Press 


RELIGION  REPORTING 
Jeffrey  C.  Billman,  Orlando  Weekly 
David  Schimke,  City  Pages  (Twin  Cities) 


Craig  Aaron 
Donnell  Alexander 
Paul  Ben-itzak 
Chris  Berinber 
Joel  Bleifuss 
John  Bloom 
Katherine  Boo 
Anthony  Dias  Blue 
JOHN  Burks 
JOHN  Burnett 
David  Bollier 
Russell  Carollo 
David  Carr 
Russell  Clemings 
JOHN  Cloud 
Tracy  Collins 
David  Corn 
Anne-Marie  Cusac 
Bill  Daley 


Justin  Davidson 
Lane  DeGregory 
John  Doe 
J.  Freedom  DuLac 
Cathleen  Falsani 

KELLY  FRANKENY 

Nora  Gallagher 
Mario  Garcia 
Nick  Gillespie 
Michael  Goldberg 
Amy  Goodman 
Cynthia  Gorney 
Florence  Graves 
Tom  Hallman 
Margo  Hammond 
Glenn  Harper 
Sheila  Himmel 
Sid  Holt 
Chris  Jones 


judges 

Mad  Kane 
Rafique  Kathwari 
Molly  Katzen 
KEITH  Kelly 
Tom  Kelsch 
MlGNON  Khargie 
Peter  Klein 
Anita  Kunz 
Robert  Kutner 
LUCIE  LaCava 
Brian  Lambert 
Jill  Landes 
Thomas  Leitch 
LOUISE  Lief 
William  Marsden 
David  Mazzarella 
John  Miller 


Phil  Nesbitt 
James  Norton 

VIVECA  NOVAK 

Jesse  Dxfeld 
Michael  Parenti 
Mary  Beth  Pfeiffer 
David  Pratt 
Sara  Quinn 
Raul  Ramirez 
SuNEEL  Rattan 
Ron  Reason 
D.K.  ROW 
Miguel  Sancho 
Steven  Shaw 
YONAT  Shimron 
Choire  Sicha 
Michael  Skube 
David  Sterritt 
Joe  Strupp 


Tony  Sutton 
Anoras  Szanto 
LEE  Thornton 
Tommy  Tomlinson 
Mercedes  Lynn 

DE  URIARTE 

Steven  Waldman 
Simon  Warner 
Robin  Washington 
Warren  Watson 
Gayle  White 
YuMi  Wilson 
Mary  wiltenburg 
Eric  wittmershaus 
Bill  Wyman 
Jeffrey  Zaslow 
Jason  Zengerle 
Kim  Zetter 


TO  READ  the  BEST  OF  ALTERNATIVE  NEWSWEEKLIES  EACH  WEEK.  GO  TO  WWW.ALTWEEKLIES.COM. 
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Regardless  of 
labor  issues 
that  may  affect 
the  newsprint 
industry,  it 
appears  that 
newspapers 
can  expect  a 
paper  price 
hike  this  fall. 
Delivered  cost 
could  reach  or 
top  $600/ton, 
some  analysts 
say. 


that  we  can’t  find  daily  newspapers  to 
buy.”  He  expects  that  one  of  the  papers 
his  firm  represents,  which  is  about  to  go 
on  the  block,  will  fetch  10  to  12  offers— 
a  paper  with  a  circ  of  about  17,000. 

Gregg  Knowles,  owner  of  Knowles 
Media  Brokerage  Services  in  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  notes  that  same  problem.  “There’s 
a  dearth  of  sellers,”  he  says  about  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  market  where  he  mainly  conducts 
his  business.  “There’s  a  great  demand 
for  properties,  there’s  no  lack  of  buyers.  ” 
Part  of  the  reason 
for  a  scarcity  of  “for 
w  sale”  signs  is  a  con- 

fluence  of  factors: 

Y  personal  reasons 

■  (some  owners  are 

still  in  their  prime) 
and  tax  reasons. 
HA  M  HH  But  Knowles  still 

Hot  to  shop:  expects  to  see  some 

Montana  broker  „  .  • _ . _ 

JohnCribb  I  ve  gotten 

some  good  indica¬ 
tions  that  things  will  be  much  busier 
than  in  the  past  six  months.” 

A  lack  of  dailies  means  many  investors 
are  starting  to  sniff  out  weeklies.  “If  you 
are  a  newspaper  company  and  you  want 
to  grow  but  you  can’t  wait  for  a  daily, 
weeklies  are  a  veiy’  logical  property  to 
turn  to,”  Cribb  suggests.  Multiples  for 
weeklies  tend  to  be  lower. 

Even  the  past  six  months  registered 
movement.  “There’s  more  activity  now 
than  there  was  12  months  ago,”  says 
Owen  Van  Essen,  president  of  Dirks, 

Van  Essen  &  Murray  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
“There’s  a  chance  a  billion  dollars  of 
transactions  will  be  announced  between 
July  1  and  the  end  of 

the  times  are  chang-  g 
ing:  The  roster  of 

newspaper  owners,  ^ 

but  venture  capital-  IL  H 

ists  and  private  equi-  California  broker 

ty  firms  looking  to  busy  time 


Newsprint  labor  pains 


played  an  important  role,”  Battista  says. 

Industry  watchers  note  that  the  paper 
industry  is  weak,  and  the  union  knows  this. 
But  that  softness  also  means  the  union  has 
to  be  realistic  in  its  wants.  There  isn’t  “a  lot 
of  money  available  to  fund  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  union  to  increase  wages  and 
benefits,”  Bottomley  says. 

Still,  a  threat’s  a  threat.  And  if  workers 
strike,  it  will  affect  production,  which 
affects  supply,  which  affects  price. 

The  industry  just  went  through  price 
negotiations  on  a  proposed  increase  of 
$50/ton  (which  it  made  back  in  February). 
Under  pressure  from  buyers,  the  paper 
suppliers  backed  down  to  a  $35/ton  in¬ 
crease.  The  range  currently  spans  from 
$500  to  $550/ton  on  delivered  price. 

Now  the  paper  mills  are  gunning  for 
another  hike,  and  a  strike  would  only 
hasten  it.  “If  it  happens,”  explains  Battista, 
“a  strike  would  immediately  tighten  up  the 
newsprint  market.  Another  price  increase 
—  probably  another  $50/ton  —  would  like¬ 
ly  follow,  with  implementation  taking  place 
in  early  autumn.”  Delivered  average  cost 
could  top  $600/ton  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  paper  industry  is  currently  limping 
along.  Any  gains  made  during  the  last 
two  years  have  been  lost  because  of  the 
exchange  rate  as  Canadian  paper  mills, 
which  account  for  60%  of  North  American 
capacity,  sell  on  the  U.S.  dollar.  “Real  rev¬ 
enue  and  profit  decreased  by  20%,  just  by 
the  exchange  rate,”  says  Bottomley  about 
the  strength  of  the  Canadian  dollar.  It 
would  seem  that  newspapers  can  expect 
a  price  hike  in  the  fall,  regardless  of  the 
labor  negotiations.  11 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

SIX  YEARS  AGO,  THE  NEWSPRINT  IN- 
dustry  —  beset  by  the  whims  of  a 
volatile  market  —  had  an  epiphany: 
In  order  to  steady  itself,  it  would  extend 
labor  contracts  to  its  workers.  “It  was  a 
breakthrough  when  it  was  signed,”  says 
Bemie  Bottomley,  president  of  Bottomley 
&  Associates,  a  newsprint  consultancy  in 
Breckinridge,  Colo.  “It  put  the  paper  indus¬ 
try  on  more  sure  footing,  and  it  gave  the 
operators  stability  that  were  desperately 
looking  for.” 

Cut  to  this  spring,  and  labor  is  getting 
restless.  The  Communications,  Energy  and 
Paperworkers  Union  of  Canada  is  doing  a 
shakeup  of  its  own  and  the  target  is  Abitibi, 
the  world’s  largest  producer  of  newsprint. 

The  union’s  contract  expired  on  April  30, 
and  by  May  talks  toward  renewal  had  all 
but  broken  down.  In  June,  95%  of  the 
union’s  4,500  workers  at  13  Abitibi  paper 
mills  voted  to  strike  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

The  last  time  the  industry  went  through 
a  strike  —  in  1997  with  Fletcher  Challenge, 
now  part  of  NorskeCanada,  and  again  in 
1998  with  Abitibi  —  it  impacted  prices,  says 
Andrew  Battista,  a  senior  economist  with 
RISI/Paperloop  in  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Newsprint  became  scarce,  and  the  mills 
were  operating  at  full  capacity.  On  average, 
prices  rose  from  just  over  $500/ton  in  1997 
to  almost  $600  in  1998.  There  were  other 
factors  driving  price,  “but  the  labor  dispute 
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j«es  when  I  lau^ 
n't  believe  I 
air..  "—GREG PACKER 


Here,  there,  everywhere,  a  real-life 
Zelig:  Greg  Packer  (I.  to  r.)  as  man  in  street,  at  the 
12th  Annual  NYC  Marathon  Pasta  Party  at  Tavern 
on  the  Green,  and  with  singer  Kenny  Rogers 


Media’s  main  ^man  on  the  street’ 


Along  the  way,  Packer  has  met  many 
politicians,  celebrities,  and  sports  stars, 
including  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton,  Jimmy 
Carter,  Dennis  Rodman,  Sheryl  Crow, 
Britney  Spears,  and  Courtney  Love.  He 
even  talked  a  little  baseball  with  Presi¬ 
dent  George  W.  Bush  at  an  Army/Navy 
football  game.  When  Packer  asked  Bush 
if  he  missed  baseball,  the  president  nod¬ 
ded.  “The  Secret  Service  was  laughing,” 
Packer  says.  “They  couldn’t  believe  that 
I  was  getting  through  to  the  president.” 

At  one  of  Sen.  Hillary  Clinton’s  book 
signings  last  year.  Packer  claims  she 
greeted  him,  saying,  “Hello,  Mr.  Packer.” 
He  couldn’t  believe  that  “she  knew  me 

Ion  a  formal  basis.” 

After  one  of  her  signings. 
Packer  says  he  was  brought 
to  the  media  pit  for  interviews. 

“It  was  then  that  I  realized  I 
wanted  to  pursue  my  own  career 
in  the  media,”  Packer  says.  He  is 
now  hoping  to  write  a  book,  have  his  own 
radio  show,  or  even  a  reality  TV  show. 

He  claims  VHl  has  shown  interest  in 
him  for  a  show  called  ‘Totally  Obsessed,” 
which  would  suit  him  fine.  “I  really  am 
totally  obsessed  with  having  my  name  out 
there,”  Packer  says.  “But  it’s  a  healthy  ob¬ 
session.  It’s  not  like  I’m  hurting  anyone.” 

But  when  the  media  wants  a  quote 
from  a  typical  New  Yorker,  is  it  unfair 
that  it’s  often  Packer?  “I  think  I  do  repre¬ 
sent  the  average  New  Yorker,”  Packer 
says.  “I’ve  lived  in  New  York  all  my  life. 
I’m  always  doing  different  things  in 
different  places  and  I  care  a  lot  about 


on-the-street  interviews  are  worthless.” 

In  addition  to  television  appearances 
on  CNN,  MSNBC,  and  Fox,  Packer  has 
been  profiled  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  quoted  in  The  New  York  Times,  the 
New  York  Post,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  London 
Times,  among  many  others. 

Often,  Packer’s  quotes  are  fairly  plain. 
“It’s  a  day  for  happiness  and  to  be  togeth¬ 
er,”  he  informed  an  AP  reporter  at  the 
2003  St.  Patrick’s  Day  parade  in  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Commenting  on  the  2002  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  parade,  he  told  the  New  York 
Post,  “Good  people,  good  family,  good 
balloons.”  His  face  made  the  front  page  of 


BY  CHARLES  GERACI 

He’s  not  just  another  face  in 
the  crowd  at  concerts,  book  sign¬ 
ings,  and  sporting  events.  Some¬ 
how,  over  the  course  of  10  years,  one  man 
has  managed  to  become  the  media’s  go-to 
guy,  quoted  more  than  100  times  in  vari¬ 
ous  publications,  including  several  promi¬ 
nent  newspapers.  Greg  Packer  is  the 
“man  on  the  street.” 

Packer,  40,  of  Huntington,  N.Y.,  arrives 
early  to  media  events.  His  latest  accom¬ 
plishment:  being  15th  in  line  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  to  pay  his  respects  to  former 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  “I’m  the  best 
person  to  come  to  —  anywhere,”  says 
Packer.  “I  always  give  time,  and  I  always 
have  an  answer.” 

While  Packer  says  “honesty  is  veiy  im¬ 
portant  to  me,”  he  does  admit  that  about 
5%  of  the  time,  “I’m  making  stuff  up  to 
get  in  the  paper.”  A  Boston  newspaper, 
for  example,  quoted  him  as  saying  he  had 
a  ticket  for  the  1999  baseball  All-Star 
Game  there  when  he  really  didn’t. 

“At  times  the  media  can  be  gullible,  but 
they  have  to  take  people  at  their  word,” 
he  explains. 

In  June  2003,  the  Associated  Press  cir¬ 
culated  a  memo  instructing  its  reporters 
not  to  quote  Packer  in  any  more  stories, 
saying  the  media  had  been  over-relying 
on  him.  Conservative  columnist  Ann 
Coulter  has  deemed  him  “the  entire  me¬ 
dia’s  designated  man  on  the  street  for  all 
articles  ever  written.”  Sheryl  McCarthy,  a 
columnist  for  New  York’s  Newsday,  said. 
The  fact  that  Greg  Packer’s  quotes  have 
turned  up  everywhere  suggests  that  man- 


Newsday  in  1996,  because  he  was  the  first 
in  line  from  Long  Island  to  get  tickets  to 
see  the  Yankees  in  the  World  Series. 

“I  do  not  think  members  of  the  press 
are  pansies,  but  there  are  times  when  I  go 
home  and  laugh  because  I  can’t  believe 
that  I  made  the  newspaper  pages  again,” 
Packer  says. 

But  how  does  he  do  it?  Packer,  a  high¬ 
way  maintenance  worker  for  15  years  and 
unmarried,  says  he  uses  much  of  his  vaca¬ 
tion  time  to  attend  media  events.  He 
identifies  and  then  approaches  reporters 
covering  the  event,  or  he  motions  them 
to  come  over,  or  sometimes  they  come  up 
to  him  on  their  own,  he  says. 
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First  Place  $5,000  Award 

JESSE  ABRAMS-MORLEY 

Northwestern  University 

Second  Place  $4,000  Award 
LAUREN  SMILEY 
University  of  Iowa 

Third  Place  $3,000  Award 

ANN  FRIEDMAN 

University  of  Missouri 

First  Place  $5,000  Award 
ERIC  WELLMAN 
Syracuse  University 

Second  Place  $4,000  Award 

THOMAS  D.  MURRAY 

Arizona  State  University 

Third  Place  $3,000  Award 
WILLIAM  W.  PITTS 
Arizona  State  University 


WRITING  PHOTO 


First  Place  $5,000  Award 

JAES.  LEE 

Western  Kentucky  University 
Second  Place  $4,000  Award 

DARON  DEAN 

University  of  Florida 

Third  Place  $3,000  Award 
COKE  WHITWORTH 
University  of  North  Carolina 


First  Place  $5,000  Award 

DANIEL  L  WINTERS 

Iowa  State  University 
Second  Place  $4,000  Award 

JEFFREY  R.  BUTERA 

University  of  Florida 

Third  Place  $3,000  Award 

KATIE  J.  PIPER 

University  of  Missouri 


RADIO  TELEVISION 


Tlhue  Hcevarst  Jouriniailisinni  AAv\v<ar(dls  P^riog’raim 

Congratulates  Winners  of  the  44th  Annual  National 
Writing,  Photojournalism  &  Broadcast  News  Championships. 

WE  WISH  THEM  MANY  MORE  SUCCESSES  IN  THEIR  JOURNALISM  CAREERS. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  chair  of  any  accredited  school  of  journalism  or 
The  Hearst  Journalism  Awards  Program  •  90  New  Montgomery  Street,  Suite  1212  •  San  Francisco,  CA  94105  •  415.543.6033 

www.hearstawards.org 

Fully  funded  by  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 


An  ad  that  ran  in  The  Nogales  International 
in  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  in  January  2004. 
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Don't  bet  the  farm 
on  these  mortaye  ads 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

CHICAGO 


A  MORTGAGE  LOAN  SCAM  THAT  USES 

classified  ads  in  small  newspapers 
victimizes  the  paper  as  well  as  read¬ 
ers,  say  law  enforcement  authorities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  con  uses  the  name,  and  sometimes 
even  the  logo,  of  the  well-known  home 
mortgage  and  equity  lender  ditech.com,  a 
business  of  GMAC  Mortgage  Corporation. 
Scammers  take  out  classified  ads  that  prom¬ 
ise  loans  to  those  with  poor  credit  histories. 
Readers  who  respond  are  told  they  have 
been  accepted  for  a  loan  but  must  send  an 
advance  fee.  The  victims  never  receive  a 
loan,  and  never  get  their  deposit  back. 

Newspapers  are  victims  of  the  scam,  too, 
says  Chicago-based  U.S.  Postal  Inspector 
Mike  Hartman.  “Once  they  get  the  ad  going, 
they  keep  [repeating]  it,  and  then  change 
their  names  every  60  to  90  days  —  which 
coincides  with  how  long  it  takes  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  find  out  that  the  credit  card  they  used 
is  illegitimate,”  Hartman  says. 

Ditech  itself  discovered  the  scam  when  it 
started  getting  overdue  billing  invoices  from 
newspapers  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  says 
Rick  Gillespie,  chief  marketing  officer  for 
GMAC  Mortgage  Corporation.  “It  started  as 
a  trickle,  just  a  few  invoices,  then  it  became 
a  more  significant  flow,”  he  says.  The  bills 
usually  amounted  to  less  than  $100  each, 

“a  couple  of  lines  of  classifieds,”  Gillespie 
says.  Soon,  though,  bills  for  display  ads  be¬ 
gem  to  arrive.  The  Ditech  con  is  run  mostly 
by  crime  groups  in  Toronto,  who  use  mobile 
technology  —  cell  phones,  portable  faxes 
and  laptops  —  to  stay  ahead  of  the  cops. 

E^Fs  efibrts  to  get  papers  to  talk  about 
the  fraud  were  unavailing.  One  group  execu¬ 
tive  who  managed  to  discover  the  fraud 
before  any  papers  in  the  chain  actually  ran 
the  ads  first  agreed  to  talk,  then  suddenly 
backed  off,  cautioned  apparently  by  higher- 
ups.  There’s  a  pattern  to  the  newspapers, 
Hartman  says:  “Most  are  not  big-city  news¬ 
papers  in  my  experience.  They  like  to  use 
smaller  papers,”  even  shoppers.  11 


THE  A’  SECTION 


Photo  of  the  Month 


VINCENT  LAFORET,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  MAY  28 

An  Oracle  Challenger  aerobatic  biplane  circles 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  May  27,  preparing  for  a  local 
air  show.  How  did  Vincent  Laforet  get  the  shot?  He 
was  traveling  in  another  two-engine  plane  nearby  'vith  the 
back  door  removed.  “We  made  a  few  loops  around  the  Statue,” 
he  reports,  “which  apparently  led  to  more  than  a  few  phone 
calls  from  concerned  tourists  below.  But,”  he  adds,  “all  the 
proper  authorities  knew  of  our  flight  plan.”  —  Greg  Mitchell 


AP  finds  new  home 

BY  CHARLES  GERACI 

IN  mid-July,  The  Associated  Press 
will  begin  consolidating  its  New  York 
operations  from  four  current  loca¬ 
tions  in  Manhattan  to  450  W.  33rd  Street, 
the  same  building  that  houses  the  Daily 
News.  The  AP  will  occupy  floors  14-16  at 
its  new  location.  Then  it  will  be  goodbye, 
after  65  years,  to  its  iconic  headquarters  at 
Rockefeller  Center. 

“For  the  first  time,  we  will  be  able  to 
consolidate  all  of  our  New  York  operations 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate,”  says  Jack  Stokes, 
media  relations  manager  for  the  AP. 

All  of  the  AP’s  New  York  employees, 
around  1,000  in  all,  will  be  making  the 


in  N.Y. 

move  in  a 
phased  opera¬ 
tion  that  will 
be  done  over 
three  consecu¬ 
tive  week¬ 
ends,  to  begin 
on  July  16. 

The  AP  will 


AP’s  new  digs,  on  West 
33rd  Street  in  Manhattan 


be  renting  the  new  property,  as  it  does  at 
its  current  locations.  “Because  we’ll  all  be 
working  in  the  same  space,  we  will  have 
new  technology  that  will  enable  us  to 
more  easily  and  efficiently  operate,”  says 
Stokes.  The  news  cooperative  announced 
the  move  last  June.  11 
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ARIZONA 

John  S.  Wolfe  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/news  development  for  Independent 
Newspapers,  publisher  of  14  community 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  greater  Phoenix 
area.  Wolfe  has  been  with  Independent 
since  1996,  most  recently  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Group. 

Therese  D.  Hayt  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  in  Tuscon,  from  assistant  managing 
editor  for  presentation.  Hayt  joined  the 
Star's  staff  in  2000.  Dennis  Joyce  has  been 
promoted  to  editorial  page  editor.  He 
recently  served  as  assistant  managing 
editor  for  news  and  business.  Jim  Kiser, 
who  has  served  as  editorial  page  editor, 
will  become  a  political  columnist  in 
the  fall.  Director  of  Photography  Victor 
Vaughan  replaces  Hayt  as  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  presentation.  Business 
Editor  Jill  Jorden  Spitz  replaces  Joyce  as 
assistant  managing  editor  for  news  and 
business.  Tiffany  KjOS,  who  has  worked  as 
editor  of  the  “Neighbors  and  Northwest” 
section,  has  been  named  business  editor. 

CALIFORNIA 
Jay  Harn  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Red  Bluff  Daily  News.  Harn  previously 
owned  and  operated  the  East  County 
Community  Newspapers  in  San  Diego 
County  for  11  years. 


VIRGINIA 

Bruce  Potter 

Bruce  Potter  has  been  named  publisher 

N 

of  The  News  Virginian  in  Waynesboro. 
Potter,  40,  has  served  as  director  of  news 
synergy  for  Media  General’s  Richmond- 
based  publishing  division  since  2001. 
Before  that,  he  was  the  editor  of  Media 
General’s  Newsbank,  a  shared-content 
service  for  the  company’s  newspapers. 
Previously,  Potter  served  as  associate  sports  editor  and  assistant 
business  editor  during  his  s^ven  years  with  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  Potter  began  his  career  with  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  in  1985  as  a  reporter  for  The  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 


Chris  Blaser  has  been  promoted  to  circula¬ 
tion  vice  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  from  circulation  director. 
Before  joining  the  Chronicle  in  2002, 
he  served  as  vice  president  of  circulation 
for  The  News  Cf  Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 


VIRGINIA 

Cindy 
Morgan 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  The 
Progress-Index 
in  Petersburg.  She  had  recently 
served  as  advertising  director. 


Ian  Murdock  is  the  Chronicle’s  new  senior 
vice  president,  business  manager.  Mur¬ 
dock  joins  the  newspaper  from  the  Hearst 
newspaper  corporate  staff,  where  he  most 
recently  served  as  vice  president. 

Jennifer  Brumgardt  has  been  appointed 
director  of  finance  for  The  Modesto 
Bee.  Brumgardt  joined  the  McClatchy 
Company  in  2001  as  a  senior  auditor. 

Mike  Furnary  has  been  named  director 
of  marketing  for  the  Bee.  Previously, 
Fumary  served  as  the  marketing  manager 
for  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

Deb  Zingales  has  been  named  director 
of  communications  for  Freedom  Orange 
County  Information,  the  Santa  Ana-based 
publisher  of  The  Orange  County  Register 
the  Spanish-language  newspaper 


Excelsior,  as  well  as  22  community 
weekly  newspapers. 

Keith  Gilpin  has  been  named  director 
of  direct  mail  sales  for  Freedom  Metro 
Information,  a  division  of  Freedom 
Communications  Inc.  Gilpin’s  25  years 
of  experience  includes  15  years  with  The 
Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix,  where  he 
served  in  various  advertising,  marketing 
and  direct-marketing  capacities. 

COLORADO 

Dave  ZeliO  has  been  promoted  to  news 
editor  of  the  Colorado  bureau  of  The 
Associated  Press  in  Denver,  from  day 
supervisor.  Zelio  has  directed  daily  news 
coverage  of  Colorado  since  2003  and 
previously  spent  seven  years  on  the  AP’s 
National  Desk  in  New  York. 


.•The  New  England 


Health  and  science 
reporter  Geeta  Anand  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
received  first-place  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  SAJA  (South 


Asian  Journalists, Associ¬ 
ation)  2004  awards 
in  the  print  category  for 
Outstanding  Story  on 
Any  Subject.  Her  award¬ 
winning  piece,  “For  His 
Sick  Kids,  A  Father 


Struggled  to  Develop 
a  Cure,”  followed  one 
man's  desperate  struggle 
to  save  his  children  who 
were  dying  from  a  rare 
genetic  disease.  It  is  her 
second, SAJA  award. 


Newspaper  Association 
has  elected  Maureen 
Costello  Wedge  of  the 
Sun-Journal  of  Lewiston, 


Maine,  as  its  president. 
•  The  South  Carolina 
Press  Association 
honored  The  Manning 
Times  with  27  awards 
during  its  annual  adver¬ 
tising  contest. 
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How  wiO  they  ifbtt  thu  w.iy  w»‘  think  .tboot 

By  Donna  Jackson  Nakazawa 


When  PARADE  engaged  its  78  million  readers  in  a  conversation  about  America's 
muitiracial  children,  this  special  report  challenged  the  way  we  think  about  race  and 
inspired  hope  for  a  future  of  acceptance  in  our  country.  To  learn  more  about  PARADE, 
please  call  Randy  Siegel.  Publisher,  at  212-450  0980  or  visit  www.parade.com. 


C  O  N  N  E  C  T  I  C  U  T 
Camille  Stinton  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Register  Citizen  and  Foothills 
Trader.  She  has  held  circulation  and 
marketing  posts  at  The  Hartford  Courant 
and  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel.  Since 
1998,  she  has  run  a  consulting  company 
that  has  advised  major  metro  newspapers 
on  how  to  increase  single-copy  sales. 

Mary  Kay  Parker  has  been  hired  as  the 
new  classified  advertising  manager  at  the 
Norwich  Bulletin.  She  previously  worked 
in  classified  for  Essex  County  Newspapers 
in  Beverly,  Mass. 


NEWSPEOPLE 

FLORIDA 

Tom  Conner  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Northwest  Florida  Daily  News. 
Conner,  who  has  been  publisher  of  The 
Porterville  (Calif.)  Recorder  since  2001, 
returns  to  the  Daily  News,  where  he 
served  as  editor  from  1986  to  2001.  He 
succeeds  Marvin  DeBolt,  who  has  retired. 

Sherrill  Evans  joins  The  Palm  Beach  Post 
as  national  advertising  director.  Previous¬ 
ly,  she  served  as  the  major  accounts 
manager  for  The  Atlanta  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution.  Jacque  Hurley  is  the  Post's  new 
national  advertising  account  executive. 


Ever  See  A  Magazine 

Put  A  Face  On  The  Future? 


Hurley  most  recently  worked  for  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  where  she 
was  a  national  sales  representative. 

HAWAII 

Glenn  Zuehls  joins  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  as  its  new  vice  president  of 
advertising.  Zuehls,  who  has  been  with 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser  for  four  years, 
most  recently  served  as  director  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  He  hEis  also  worked  at 
the  Daily  News  in  Los  Angeles. 

ILLINOIS 

Jeffry  Couch  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Belleville  News-Democrat. 
Previously,  Couch  served  as  managing 
editor  of  The  Sun  News  in  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C.,  and  also  worked  as  a  reporter  and 
editor  at  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer 
for  15  years. 

Gary  Mays  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Journal-Standard  in  Freeport.  He  most 
recently  served  the  paper  as  a  reporter. 
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Michael  Harvel  has  been  promoted  to 
display  advertising  manager  of  the  North¬ 
west  Herald  in  Crystal  Lake.  He  most 
recently  served  as  the  newspaper’s 
major  accounts  manager.  Erika  WolfC 
has  been  promoted  to  classified  manager, 
from  call  center  supervisor. 

Ray  Hanania  joins  the  Southwest  News- 
Herald  as  a  political  columnist  for  its 
chain  of  newspapers  in  the  Southwest 
side  of  Chicago  and  suburbs.  Hanania, 
a  longtime  Chicago  political  reporter, 
covered  City  Hall  from  1976  to  1992, 
including  with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Joe  Spencer  has  joined  the  staff  of  The 


Gary 
Adkisson 

has  been  named 
publisher  of 
The  Delaware 
Gazette  and 
The  Sunbury  News.  Adkisson 
has  served  as  a  publisher 
and  manager  for  newspapers 
in  West  Virginia  and  Texas. 


FAMATTDM 

More  Than  A  Magazine 


NEWSPEOPLE 


Register-Mail  in  Galesburg  as  a  sports 
reporter.  He  has  worked  as  a  part-time 
sportswriter  for  the  Journal  Star  in 
Peoria.  Spencer  succeeds  Kerry  Patrick, 
who  left  to  become  sports  editor  of 
The  Marietta  (Ohio)  Times. 

KANSAS 

Kim  Sexton  has  been  appointed  the  new 
publisher  the  Kansas  City  Kansan. 

Sexton  will  lead  the  Kansan  and  the 
Wyandotte  Shopper,  both  in  Wyandotte 
County,  and  the  Shawnee  Journal  Herald, 
a  weekly  in  Shawnee,  Kan.,  all  owned  by 
Liberty  Group  Publishing. 

M  A  I  N  E 

Keith  W.  Hagel  joins  the  staff  of  the  Sun- 
Joumal  in  Lewiston  as  managing  editor/ 
nights.  Hagel  has  served  as  a  copy  editor 
with  Dow  Jones  Newswires,  and  worked 
nights  on  the  Global  Desk  for  the  wire 
service.  He  has  also  served  as  editor  of 
the  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Citizen-News. 

Ryan  Powell  is  the  Sun-JoumaTs  new 
lead  sports  designer.  Powell’s  background 
includes  14  months  spent  as  a  full-time 
sports  designer  at  The  Sun  News  in 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  as  well  as  internships 
at  Newsweek  and  The  Denver  Post.  Jodi 
E.  Hausen  joins  the  staff  as  a  reporter  in 
the  Farmington  bureau.  Hausen  most 
recently  worked  as  a  writer,  researcher 
and  news  clerk  at  the  Portland  Press 
Herald! Maine  Sunday  Telegram. 

M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  T  T  S 
Mark  Elliot  is  the  new  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  for  the  Daily  Hamp¬ 
shire  Gazette  of  Northampton.  Elliot 
previously  worked  as  an  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer 
and  was  an  ad  director  at  the  Bennington 
(Vt.)  Banner. 

MINNESOTA 
Kevin  J.  Desmond  has  been  named  vice 
president/operations  for  the  Saint  Paul 
Pioneer  Press.  Desmond  most  recently 
served  as  vice  president  for  operations  at 
The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle.  He  also  served 
as  assistant  production  manager  at  the 
former  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

NEW  YORK 

Frank  Toner  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  of  operations  and  engineer¬ 
ing  services  at  Newsday  in  Melville,  from 
vice  president  of  information  systems 
and  engineering  services.  Toner  joined 
Newsday  in  1987  in  the  facilities  planning 


department,  and  later  became  director 
of  the  engineering  services  department. 

Rob  Larson  has  been  promoted  to  director 
of  product  management  and  development 
for  NYTimes.com.  Larson  previously 
served  as  the  Web  site’s  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  architecture. 

O  H  I  O 

Jim  Freeland  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Publishing  Co.  Freeland 
most  recently  served  as  publisher  of 
The  Marion  (Ill.)  Daily  Republican.  He 
will  oversee  The  Gallipolis  (Ohio)  Daily 


HAWAII 

Dennis 
Francis 

has  been  named 
publisher  of 
the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  and  president 
of  the  newspaper’s  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Oahu  Publications  Inc. 


ill 


Continuous  Innovation  is  critical  to  our 
industry’s  future,  according  to  the  Readership 
Institute.  But  how  do  media  companies  develop 
an  ongoing  process  for  innovation?  This 
seminar  will  help  media  executives  make  the 
link  between  corporate  strategy  and  new 
product  development.  Participants  will  learn  to: 

•  Establish  a  mindset  for  true  innovation 

•  Form  and  lead  new  product  teams 

•  Identify  likely  target  markets  for 
Innovative  products 

•  Analyze  ideas  and  turn  them  into 
profitable  new  businesses 

•  Bring  new  products  to  market 

Who  should  attend?  Senior  media  executives 
with  responsibility  for  market  development, 
new  product  development  or  new  business 
development. 

Product  Development  Simulation 

Also  on  the  schedule  is  a  multi-day  new 
product  development  simulation  that  will  allow 
participants  to  synthesize  and  apply  what 
they've  learned,  and  a  planned  visit  to  Discovery 
Networks  in  nearby  Bethesda.  Maryland,  for  a 
real-world  look  at  the  development  of  a  port¬ 
folio  of  new  products. 


American 

Press 

Institute 


THE  LEADERSHIP  PLACE 


The  Details 

When: 

July  18-21,  200A 

Optional  Additional  Workshop:  July  21-22,  2004 

Where; 

API.  Reston,  Virginia  (Reston  is  about  20  miles 
west  of  Washington,  DC) 

Cost: 

$1,915  ($1,350  for  base  seminar  alone; 
Hotel/meal  package: 

$850  ($625  for  base  seminar  alone) 
Reservations  and  Information: 

Please  contact  Elaine  Clisham,  API's  director  of 
marketing,  at  703-715-3321  or 
eclisharrxaiamericanpressinstitute.org 
Register  online  at; 

www.americani3ressinstitute.org/04/NewBiz 


July  18-21,  2004 

Reston,  Virginia 

Optional  Additional  Workshop 
July  21-22,  2004 
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Del  Brandt 

89,  DIED  June  10 

LONGTIME  COLUMNIST  FOR  THE  DAILY  JOURNAL,  VINELAND,  N.J. 

INELAND,  N.J.,  IS  A  SMALL  CITY  —  AND  LIKE 

many  communities  of  its  size,  it  is  filled 
with  great  human  stories.  Del  Brandt  made 
a  career  out  of  sharing  those  tales  with  readers 
of  The  Daily  Journal. 

Brandt  wrote  a  beloved  daily  column  titled 
“Round  Our  Town,”  which  consisted  of  about  eight 
to  12  brief  news  items  about  life  and  events  in 
Vineland  and  the  greater  Cumberland  County  area, 
from  1952  until  his  retirement  in  1981.  He  wrote 
about  the  city’s  people  and  places,  often  infusing 
a  bit  of  humor,  and  included  notices  on  many  of  Vineland’s  city,  community, 
church,  civic,  and  social  events. 

Each  holiday  season,  he  would  write  a  humorous  column  about  the  wish  lists  of 
Vineland  politicians  and  city  leaders.  Once,  he  wrote  about  the  late  municipal 
judge  Daniel  J.  Grosso,  who  fined  himself  $25  after  getting  in  a  minor  accident. 

Knowm  to  his  colleagues  as  a  patient,  soft-spoken  man,  Brandt  carried  with 
him  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  Cumberland  County’s  history. 

Over  nearly  four  decades  with  the  Vineland  Times  Journal,  later  re-named  The 
Daily  Journal,  Brandt  served  as  sports  editor,  general  assignment  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  and  columnist.  In  1983,  following  his  retirement,  he  began  writing  a 
weekly  historical  column  called  “Time  Capsules”  that  appeared  until  March  2004. 


Sliribnliillr  (Eimt5-(5arftte 


David  and  Nina  Gay  Segroves 

have  sold 

Shelbyville  (TN)  Times-Gazette 

(8,200  daily  circulation) 
to 

Rust  Communications 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
David  and  Nina  Gay  Segroves  in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 


II9  EAST  MARCY  STREET  SUITE  lOO  SANTA  FE,  NM  875OI 
TEL:  505. 820.2700  FAX:  505.820.2900  http://www.dirksvanessen.com 
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Tribune,  The  Point  Pleasant  (W.Va.)  1 1 

Register,  and  The  Daily  Sentinel  in  |  j 

Pomeroy/Middleport,  Ohio. 

Philip  Pikelny  has  been  appointed  vice 
president/director  of  corporate  marketing  I 

for  the  Dispatch  Printing  Co.  in  Colum-  | 
bus.  He  most  recently  served  as  vice 
president  of  business  development  and  j 

strategic  planning  for  Sidereus  Technolo-  I 

gies  in  Atlanta.  i  i 

PENNSYLVANIA  i 

Terry  Cascioli  has  been  promoted  to  ' 

display  advertising  director  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  from  display  ad-  [ 
vertising  manager,  a  position  he  has  held 
since  2001.  Janice  Crile  is  promoted  to 
retail  advertising  manager,  from  nation-  [ 

al/major  accounts  manager.  Marlene  I 

Heshler,  the  Post-Gazette’s  sales  develop¬ 
ment  manager,  also  takes  on  the  position  j  | 

of  national  advertising  manager.  j  I 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  i 

Wayne  Hammond  has  ben  named  news  i 

editor  at  the  Watertown  Public  Opinion.  \ 
Hammond  has  been  with  the  newspaper 
since  1999.  Amy  Moss  has  been  named 
circulation  and  marketing  coordinator. 

TENNESSEE 

Vince  Vawter  has  been  appointed  to  ! 

the  newly  created  position  of  publisher  | 
of  special  projects  at  The  Knoxville  News-  1 1 
Sentinel.  He  most  recently  served  as  i  f 

publisher  and  president  of  the  Evansville  j  j 
(Ind.)  Courier  £5?  Press.  j 

TEXAS 

Patrick  J.  Birmingham  has  been  named  pub-  i 
lisher  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times.  ",  | 
Birmingham  has  served  as  the  executive  i  i 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star  since  2000.  !  | 

He  joined  the  Star  in  1997  as  advertising  j 

director.  Birmingham  succeeds  the  retir-  j 
ing  Larry  L.  Rose.  I 

George  Rodrigue  has  been  named  vice  j 

president/managing  editor  of  The  Dallas  \ 

Morning  News.  Rodrigue  joined  the  I 

newspaper  in  1982  and  left  in  1998  1 1 

to  become  executive  editor  of  The  Press-  \ 
Enterprise  in  Riverside,  Calif.  j  j 

VIRGINIA 

Sheila  Owens  has  been  named  vice  presi-  1 1 
dent  of  strategic  communications  for  the  ! ' 
Newspaper  Association  of  America.  Be-  <  i 
fore  joining  the  NAA,  Owens  spent  eight  | ' 
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Rolland  Sutton 

76,  Died  May  15 
FORMER  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR. 
FRANKFORT  (IND.)  MORNING  TIMES 

SOME  PEOPLE  ARE 
simply  born  to  sell 
advertising.  Rolland 
Sutton  was  one  of  them. 

Sutton  led  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Frankfort 
(Ind.)  Morning  Times  (later 
renamed  The  Times)  for  four 
decades,  from  1950  until  his 
retirement  in  1990. 

Even  then,  Sutton  couldn’t 
leave  the  job  behind;  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  in  a  limited 
capacity  with  the  newspaper 


until  January  2001  as  a 
salesperson  and  advertising 
training  coordinator. 

Over  the  years,  Sutton 
gained  a  reputation  at  the 
newspaper  as  a  concerned 
indivudual  who  cared  about 
the  customer,  a  workhorse 
who  was  constantly  striving 
to  provide  the  best  service 
the  paper  could  deliver. 

His  dedication  was 
matched  in  his  personal  life: 
Sutton  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Amanda  Jane  DePoy, 
celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  in 
1999.  She  died  in  July  2001. 


William  A.  Brower 

87,  Died  May  28 
REPORTER,  EDITOR  AND  COLUMNIST, 
THE  (TOLEDO)  BLADE 

IN  1946,  William  A. 
Brower  became  the  first 
black  reporter  hired  by 
The  Blade.  The  decision  left 
an  impact  that  would  be  felt 
at  the  paper  for  decades. 

Brower’s  50-year  career  as 
an  award-winning  reporter, 
editor  and  columnist  with 
the  Blade  was  perhaps  high¬ 
lighted  by  his  1951  series 
“Fifteen  Million  Americans,” 
about  the  living  conditions 
of  blacks  living  in  segregated 


America.  The  series  earned 
the  newspaper  its  first  nomi¬ 
nation  for  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

He  revisited  the  issue  in  a 
1972  series  on  race  relations 
titled  “Black  America  —  20 
years  later,”  and  completed 
his  analysis  of  racial  themes 
with  a  final  series  in  1996, 
“America  in  Black  and 
White,”  with  former  Blade 
reporter  Eddie  B.  Allen  Jr. 

Brower  was  the  recipient 
of  numerous  awards,  among 
them  the  Lifetime  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  in  1996. 
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Mike  Sacks  is  promoted  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice  president/production  at  the 
Daily  Press  in  Newport  News,  from  vice 
president  of  operations.  Sacks  joined  the 
Daily  Press  in  1998  as  vice  president/ 
director  of  operations  and  technology. 


I '  WYOMING 

Clark  Walworth  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Star-Tribune  in  Casper.  Since  1990, 
Walworth  has  served  as  managing  editor 
of  The  Times-News  in  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
He  joined  the  Times-News  as  city  editor 
in  1988. 


years  at  the  Freedom  Forum.  From  1996 
to  2002,  she  served  as  communications 
director  at  its  New  York  City-based  office. 


Steve  Griffith  joins  the  staff  of  Northern 
Virginia  Daily  as  production  manager. 
Griffith  most  recently  was  plant  manager 
for  Raleigh  Offset  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 


WASHINGTON 
Paul  Queary  has  been  promoted  to  news 
editor  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  The 
Associated  Press  in  Olympia.  He  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  a  correspondent  for  the 
bureau.  Queary  joined  the  AP  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  in  1990. 


WISCONSIN 

Ricardo  Pimentel  has  been  named  editorial 
page  editor  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel.  He  most  recently  served  as  the 
Op-ed  columnist  for  The  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  has  been  a  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  McClatchy  Newspapers. 


Ad  sales  takes  more  than 

jood  Looks! 

You  need  know-how,  too.  industrylQ"*  reports  deliver 
quick-study  profiles  on  over  150  businesses  who  are 
frequent  advertisers.  Turn  your  knowledge  of 
their  trends,  success  factors  and  merchandising 
^K||dnto  ad  strategies  that  get  resuKs.  Buiid  their 
^^m^business  and  boost  your  revenue  -  this  is 
one  good-iooking  deail  Also  available  as 
PowerPoint"’  and  imMEDIAte*  slide  decks. 

V  INDUSTRY 


KEY  STATISTICS, 
f  MARKET  TRENDS  and 
BUSINESS  PRACTICES 


303.440.7855 1  infb@lndustrylQ.biz 


most  experienced  executive 
recruiting  firm  in  the  newspaper  industry 

^ore  than  two  decades  successfully  recruiting 
superior  corporate  executives,  publishers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments. 

1605  Colonial  Parkway,  Suite  200  •  Inverness,  Illinois  60067-4732 
847.991.6900  •  Fax  847.934.6607  •  infol^youngswalkercom 


EDITORIAL 


DUB  ENDOIlMElirS 

Newspapers  cheat  readers  when  they  refuse  to  endorse 
candidates,  and  then  pretend  they’re  standing  up  for  integrity 


Red  and  blue  America  is 

heading  into  what  looks  to  be 
another  excruciatingly  close 
presidential  election.  In 
2004,  issues  of  war,  an  ambiguous  econo¬ 
my,  civil  liberties,  and  civil  security  divide 
a  polarized  electorate  that  still  seems 
unable  to  put  aside  the  bruising  emotions 
of  the  2000  contest. 

But  if  history  is  any  guide,  a  record 
number  of  daily  newspapers  will  refuse 
to  say  who  should  lead  the  United  States 
in  these  times. 

The  number  of  dailies 
that  do  not  make  a  presi¬ 
dential  endorsement  has 
climbed  steadily  over 
decades.  When  E^P  first 
began  tracking  endorse¬ 
ments  in  1940,  the  year 
Wendell  Wilkie  tried  vain¬ 
ly  to  deny  FDR  a  third 
term,  just  13%  of  newspa¬ 
per  editorial  pages  sat  out 
the  election.  By  1996,  28%  of  surveyed 
papers,  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
seven  million,  no  longer  endorsed  presi¬ 
dential  candidates.  The  nation’s  largest 
newspaper,  USA  Today,  has  never  en¬ 
dorsed  a  candidate  in  its  two  decades, 
and  says  it  won’t  this  year,  either. 

Until  recently,  we’ve  always  been  more 
amused  than  irritated  by  these  periodic 
Garboesque  fits  of  silence  from  newspa¬ 
pers  that  otherwise  never  hesitate  to 
thunder  their  opinions  on  how  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  or  straighten  out 
the  traffic  mess  at  the  I-88/Route  43/ 
Highway  9  Spaghetti  Bowl.  It  was  wrong¬ 
headed,  sure,  but  we  viewed  it  mostly  as 
a  silly  self-indulgence. 

Now,  though,  newspapers  that  should 


know  better  are  beginning  to  confiise  this 
quadrennial  cowardice  with  journalistic 
integrity  and  credibility.  And,  truth  to 
tell,  we’re  feeling  a  little  guilty  about  our 
own  unintentional  role  in  abetting  this 
non-endorsement  movement.  Just  before 
Election  Day  2000,  E^P  commissioned  a 
poll  that  found  one  of  three  readers  think 
a  paper’s  endorsement  of  a  candidate 
colors  its  news  coverage. 

Of  course,  any  editor  who  answers  his 
own  phone  or  opens  e-mail  knows  that, 
on  any  given  hot-button  issue,  a  third  of 
readers  are  unalterably 
convinced  the  paper’s 
coverage  is  biased. 

Nevertheless,  many 
newspapers  cited  the  sta¬ 
tistic  to  justify  dropping 
endorsements.  There’s  a 
certain  irritatingly  craven 
sameness  to  these  an¬ 
nouncements:  We’re  not 
really  biased,  folks,  but  if 
a  few  of  you  out  there  think  we  might  be, 
then  we’ll  just  shut  up  —  and  doesn’t  that 
make  us  more  credible?  “[Pjerception  in 
many  cases  is  more  real  than  reality,”  the 
now-ironically  named  Times  and  Democ¬ 
rat  in  Orangeburg,  S.C.,  wrote  the  other 
day  as  it  explained,  or  sort  of  explained, 
its  policy  of  not  endorsing  anyone  from 
president  to  county  sheriff. 

Newspapers  used  to  know  that  caving 
under  pressure  from  a  noisy  claque  al¬ 
ways  diminishes  credibility.  It  is  curious 
logic  indeed  to  think  that  by  ducking  the 
most  important  electoral  decision  their 
readers  must  make,  newspapers  somehow 
enhance  the  fearlessness  and  fairness  of 
the  reporting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
opinion  page/newsroom  firewall. 


Reluctance  to 
choose  a  candi¬ 
date  should  not 
be  confused 
with  journalistic 
integrity. 


America’s  Oldest  Journal  Covering  the  Newspaper  Industry 
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The  road  to  frustration 


in  Missouri,  where  highways  are  among 
the  worst  in  the  nation,  drivers  are  paying 
with  their  lives.  Journalists  at  The  Kansas 
City  Star  turned  the  spotlight  on  a 
sovereign  highway  department  with  a 
troubling  history  of  waste  and 
mismanagement. 

Nearly  half  of  U.S.  roads  are  rated  good  or 
very  good.  In  Missouri,  that  number  drops 
to  1 5  percent.  Driving  on  that  state's  under¬ 
funded,  poorly  maintained  highways  is  a 
tooth-rattling,  bone-jarring  experience.  And 
motorists  are  paying  the  price  with  costly 
repair  bills  and  an  alarming  number  of 
accident-related  fatalities. 

In  a  detailed,  scientific  study,  Kansas  City 
Star  journalists  examined  more  than  3,800 
miles  of  highways  across  three  states  and 
mapped  Missouri's  worst  stretches.  They  also 
exposed  the  state's  Department  of 
Transportation  (MoDOT)  as  a  bloated 
bureaucracy  that  operates  with  almost  no 
accountability  or  oversight. 

The  Star's  two-part  series,  "State  of 
Disrepair,"  provided  readers  with  detailed 
analysis  and  reporting  that  identified  the 
problems  and  potential  solutions.  As  a  result 
of  The  Star's  investigation,  Missouri's  state 
auditor  called  for  sweeping  changes  at 
MoDOT.  And  residents  of  Kansas  City 
learned  how  a  Knight  Ridder  newspaper 
always  goes  the  extra  mile  for  its  readers. 
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Feeling  'blue’ 


Early  move  by  ‘The  Philadelphia  Daily  News’  may  spark  a  trend 
for  activist  endorsements  in  an  increasingly  polarized  society 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 

WITH  THE  FALL  ELECTION  SEASON  RAPIDLY  AP- 

proaching  (if  we  survive  the  Clinton  memoir, 
the  Madonna/Esther  tour,  and  the  national 
political  conventions  this  summer),  it’s  time  to 
address  that  perennial  question:  do  newspaper 
endorsements  of  candidates  do  any  damn  good?  Or  can  they  be 
the  kiss  of  death  —  for  the  newspaper? 

As  our  editorial  this  month  asserts,  fewer  and  fewer  newspapers  are 
picking  candidates.  Some  editors  and  publishers  no  doubt  fear  that 
endorsements  add  to  a  perception  of  bias  in  coverage  among  readers 


perpetually  befuddled  by  the  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  missions  of  news  and  opinion  pages. 
E^P  surveys  have  revealed  that  few  news¬ 
papers  believe  their  endorsements  hold 
much  sway  anyway.  But  to  those  simply 
afraid  to  show  their  red  or  blue  colors: 

I  hate  to  tell  you,  folks,  but  your  readers 
pretty  much  know  where  you  stand  already. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  make  the  best  case 
for  the  candidate  they  sense  you  support. 

By  coincidence,  the  very  week  we  locked 
in  our  editorial,  one  major  newspaper  de¬ 
cided  to  buck  the  trend  we  were  denounc¬ 
ing,  and  do  it  in  a  big  way.  On  the  morning 
of  June  16,  Knight  Kidder’s  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  suddenly  hit  the  streets  with 
a  hot  tabloid  cover  stoiy  announcing  its 
(very)  early  backing  of  Sen.  John  Kerry, 
along  with  a  detailed  strategy  and  tips  on 
what  everyone  could  do  to  elect  him.  And 
it  promised  to  remind  readers  about  all  this 
every  chance  it  got. 

Given  the  growing  polarization  and  par¬ 
tisanship  in  our  society,  this  could  be  the 
start  of  a  major  trend:  Endorse  early,  and 
often.  Expect  The  Washington  Times  to 
come  out  for  Bush  anv  minute  now. 


,1  ELECT 
.KERRY! 

■W  '  *  '  '  P.ViKVM  i 


With  that  in  mind,  it 
seemed  worth  finding  out 
why  and  how  the  Daily 
News,  in  a  key  swing  state, 
decided  to  Kerry  on  with 
such  enthusiasm. 

“We  started  talking 
around  May  1  about  doing 
a  very  early  endorsement,” 

Frank  Burgos,  the  editorial 
page  editor,  told  me.  “There 
wasn’t  really  a  lot  of  debate 
among  the  seven  board 
members  about  who  to 
endorse.  I  think  that’s 
indicative  of  what  kind 
of  a  race  it’s  going  to  be:  Philadelphia 

I  honestly  believe  most 
people  know  right  now  who  they  are  going 
to  vote  for.  I  haven’t  met  anyone  who  is 
really  a  ‘swing  voter’  in  this  election.” 

Although  the  paper  has  endorsed  Repub¬ 
licans  in  the  past  —  Tom  Ridge  twice  for 
governor,  for  example  —  it  has  long  leaned 
liberal.  When,  at  the  height  of  the  Lewinsky 
scandal,  its  sister  paper.  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  demanded  Clinton’s  resignation. 


the  Daily  News  called  for  prosecutor  Ken 
Starr’s  head. 

With  a  go-ahead  from  the  paper’s 
publisher  and  editor,  Burgos  and  Editorial 
Writer  Carol  Towamicky  went  through 
countless  drafts  “to  make  the  argument  as 
strong  as  possible,  since  we  suspected  it 
would  get  a  lot  of  attention.”  But  why  en¬ 
dorse  early?  “Since  everyone  knew  where 
we’d  end  up,  we  asked  ourselves,  what 
could  we  do  that  would  make  a  difference 
in  the  race  and  have  the  effect  we’d  like?” 
Burgos  explained.  “We  wanted  to  present 
a  new  way  to  do  an  endorsement,  and  not 
wait  until  two  weeks  before  the  election. 

If  you’re  going  to  endorse,  do  it  to  win!” 

With  that  in  mind,  and  believing  there 
were  few  undecided  voters  in  the  region, 
the  board  settled  on  an  unusual  “activist” 
approach  targeting  traditional  “non-voters,” 
even  providing  readers  with  numerous  con¬ 
tacts  (phone  and  Web).  A1  Gore  had  carried 
the  state  in  2000  solely  because  of  a  wide 
margin  in  Philly,  but  still  about  a  million 
residents  in  the  area  didn’t  bother  to  cast 
their  ballot.  “To  get  them  to  vote,”  Burgos 
said,  “we  couldn’t  get  moving  two  weeks 
before  the  election.” 

But  isn’t  their  endorsement  diluted  by 
coming  so  soon?  He  replied  that  the  June 
16  package  was  only  the  “opening  salvo” 
to  “get  non-voters  to  register  and  vote.  Our 
preference  is  to  get  them  to  vote  for  John 
Kerry,  but  to  get 


registered  and  en¬ 
gaged  is  obviously 
another  goal.” 

Although  early 
feedback  was  split, 
and  Burgos  recog¬ 
nizes  that  putting 
an  endorsement  on 
Page  One  blurs  the 
line  between  opinion 
and  news,  he  still 
feels  newspapers, 
right  or  left,  should 
stand  up  for  candi¬ 
dates.  ‘We  respect 
Daily  News'  strategy:  difference 

endorse,  do  it  to  win.  ,  .  j  •  i 

between  the  editorial 

and  news  pages,”  he  affirmed.  “If  you 

are  looking  for  fair,  provocative  political 

reporting,  you  can  still  find  that  in  the 

Daily  News.”  Newspapers  that  do  not 

endorse  candidates,  he  added,  “rob  their 

communities  of  their  expertise  and  their 

role  of  being  an  honest  broker  in  helping 

determine  what  kind  of  future  our  elected 

officials  will  lead  us  to.”  S 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


Commission  report 


When  ‘The  New  York  Times’  suggested  a  cozy  arrangement 
for  one  publisher,  it  relied  once  again  on  anonymous  sources. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  IS  A  PLACE  WHERE  EVERY- 

one  is  connected  to  everyone  else,  and  every 
high-profile  journalist  and  politician  seems 
to  have  a  book  publisher  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  where  anonymous  sources  are  licensed 
to  destroy  reputations,  where  deals  involving  public  funds  and 
public  policy  are  made  in  private  conference  rooms. 

Once  newspapers  were  watchdogs  of  this  scene.  Now  they 
might  publish  a  conflict-of-interest  investigation  without  fully 
informing  the  reader  of  their  own  stake  in  the  issue. 


That  was  the  stoiy  on  May  25  when  The 
New  York  Times  suggested  W.W.  Norton 
&  Co.  won  the  contract  to  become  “the 
authorized  publisher”  of  the  report  on  the 
Sept.  11  World  Trade  Center  attacks  be¬ 
cause  of  its  relationship  with  Philip  D. 
Zelikow,  the  9/11  commission’s  executive 
director.  Zelikow  is  director  of  The  Miller 
Center  for  Public  Atfairs  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  which  has  a  long-standing 
publishing  deal  with  Norton. 

In  the  article,  Philip  Shenon  alleged  that 
“the  choice  of  Norton  had  created  conster¬ 
nation  among  publishing  executives  whose 
companies  were  turned  down  for  the  presti¬ 
gious  lucrative  assignment.”  But  Shenon 
did  not  identify  any  of  these  executives. 

The  idea  that  Norton  was  cashing  in  on 
a  big-ticket  item  because  Zelikow  steered  it 
to  them  also  caused  “consternation”  at  the 
publishing  house.  “That’s  bogus,”  said  W. 
Drake  McFeeley,  president/chairman  of 
Norton.  “We  are  printing  500,000  paper¬ 
backs  that  we  are  selling  for  $10.  We  have  a 
better-than-even  chance  of  losing  money. 
We’re  doing  this  as  a  public  service.” 

The  anonymous  attack  on  Zelikow  also 


enraged  the  9/11  commission,  which  is 
scheduled  to  publish  its  final  report  July  26. 
“How  can  we  respond  to  anonymous  accus¬ 
ers?”  asked  A1  Felzenberg,  a  commission 


spokesman.  “I  asked  Shenon  who  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were.  He  said  he  couldn’t  tell  me.” 

Why  didn’t  Shenon  name  anyone?  “The 
publishers  told  me  they  were  fhistrated  and 
angry  at  the  way  the  process  was  handled,  ” 
said  Shenon  in  a  telephone  interview.  “They 
didn’t  want  to  be  identified  because  they 
didn’t  want  to  apjiear  to  be  sore  losers.” 

Fine,  but  that’s  hardly  a  reason  to  quote 
them  anonymously. 

Perhaps  Daniel  Okrent,  who  recently 
complained  in  his  Public  Editor  column  in 
the  Times  about  the  paper’s  continuing  re¬ 


liance  on  anonymous  sources,  might  ques¬ 
tion  this  latest  use  of  unnamed  attackers  to 
impugn  a  person’s  integrity.  Which  is  why 
Zelikow  told  me  he  did  not  w'ant  to  respond 
to  the  New  York  Times  article. 

What  is  this  all  about?  Norton,  as  the 
“authorized”  distributor  of  the  9/11  report, 
will  be  able  to  get  its  $10  paperback  into 
bookstores  before  anyone  else.  But  those 
who  wish  to  can  download  it  for  free  off 
the  Internet  on  the  day  it  is  released. 

The  article  noted  that  Times  Books,  an 
imprint  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  that  “publish¬ 
es  some  books  in  collaboration  with  The 
New  York  Times”  also  bid  for  the  contract. 
But  Shenon  did  not  include  a  quote  from 
Holt  &  Co.,  even  though  he  interviewed  its 
president  and  publisher,  John  Sterling. 

One  week  later,  Elizabeth  Shreve,  a 
spokesperson  for  Holt,  told  The  Sun  in 
Baltimore  that  the  bidding  process  was  a 
fair  one,  echoing  what  other  publishers 
told  that  paper. 

Shenon  wrote  that  St.  Martin’s  Press 
and  PublicAff’airs  Books  would  be  publish¬ 
ing  unauthorized  paperbacks  that  would 
include  analysis  of  the  commission’s  report. 
But  the  Times  did  not  disclose  that  the 
St.  Martin’s  Press  edition  would  include  a 
series  of  analytical  articles  hyNew  York 
Times  writers,  including  several  by  Shenon, 
or  that  St.  Martin’s  regularly  publishes 
New  York  rimes-branded  titles. 

The  more  one  looked,  the  more  it  looked 
like  the  Times  was  publishing  a  stoiy  about 
itself.  The  behavior  of  sore  losers,  so  to 
speak.  But  Sean  Desmond,  a  St.  Martin’s 
editor,  is  not  one  of  them. 
He  sees  his  edition  as  pro¬ 
viding  context  to  the 
official  report. 

Peter  Osnos,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  PublicAffairs  Books 
—  the  runner-up  in  the 
competition  that  already 
has  published  a  volume 
based  on  the  preliminary 
9/11  staff  report  —  told  me  Norton  got  the 
contract  “because  they  had  the  lowest  bid,” 
a  variation  of  what  he  told  Shenon. 

Still,  the  9/11  commission  earned  the 
scrutiny.  It  asked  for  proposals  only  from 
publishers  who  contacted  them.  And  it  still 
hasn’t  announced  who  the  bidders  were. 
“When  you  are  dealing  with  something  that 
is  so  much  in  the  public  interest,  there  must 
be  total  transparency,”  said  Martin  Garbus, 
a  noted  copyright  and  First  Amendment  at¬ 
torney  who  reminded  me  with  a  laugh  that 
he  had  a  book  published  by  the  Times.  @ 


Did  W.W.  Norton 
get  the  book  because 
of  an  ‘in’  with  the 
9/11  panel,  or  did 
it  simply  make  the 
most  attractive  offer? 
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in  September. 


^  If  they  were  banned,  how  can  they  still  be  legal 
to  buy,  to  shoot  and  to  sell  under  federal  law?^jp^ 


JournalistsBcan  become  mired  in  mis- 


conceptions  on  this  issue  and  other  technically 
complicated  firearms  topics. 

The  "assault  weapon"  portions  of  the  Crime 
Bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1994,  for  example, 
do  not  forbid  ownership  of  semi-automatic 
firearms  but  banned  cosmetic  features  on 
firearms  unrelated  to  their  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion.  Those  are  the  provisions  that  will  sunset 


Forty  million  Americans  safely  enjoy  the 
shooting  sports  each  year.  Many  of  them  use 
'banned"  firearms  for  recreation  and  competi¬ 
tive  shooting.  If  your  reporting  and  editorial 
positions  don't  reflect  that  reality,  you're 
missing  an  important  part  of  the  story. 

You've  got  questions,  we've  got  answers. 
We're  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation,  since  1961  the  trade  association 
for  the  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  firearms, 
ammunition  and  other  products  for  the  shoot¬ 
ing  sports.  We  promote  firearms  safety,  the 
responsible  ownership  of  guns  and  their  lawful 


NSSF's  Aiming  for  Accuracy  program 
helps  reporters  get  the  story  right.  Our  Non- 
Fiction  Writer's  Guide  is  a  great  reference  on 
the  gun  issue,  and  our  media  seminars  have 
put  some  of  the  country's  top  journalists  on 
the  firing  range.  Visit  the  Media  Resources 
section  at  http://www.nssf.org,  and  call  us  at 
(203)  426-1320  to  learn 
more  about  ways  you  can 
be  an  authority  on  this 
issue.  Aler  all,  40  million 
Americans  expect  it. 

www.nssf.org 


IISSF 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY  TERRY  COLON 


INCE  we’ve  been  doing  THIS 

for  five  years  now,  you  might 
say  we  finally  have  our  own 
“Hot  50”  list  of  hit-makers. 
But  as  we  observe  annually 
in  this  space,  we  are  not  honoring  the 
“10  Best”  newspapers,  but  10  papers 
that  can  serve  as  a  model  for  others 
in  one  (or  several)  important  areas: 
Editorial.  Community  awareness. 
Effective  marketing  ideas.  Attractive 
design.  Online  innovations.  Diversity 
in  coverage  and  in  hiring.  Once  again, 
in  our  search  and  evaluation,  we  found 
much  to  like  across  the  U.S.A.,  from 
California  to  Hilton  Head,  S.C.,  from 
the  alternative  press  to  one  paper  that 
picked  up  five  Pulitzers.  So  let  the  hits 
keep  on  cornin’.  —  Greg  Mitchell 
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ANDY  morrison/the  BLADE,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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$25,000,  meaning  many  mid-sized  papers 
could  afford  such  projects. 

Other  recent  happenings  at  the  Blade: 

It  grew  daily  circulation  from  138,431  last 
spring  to  139,293  this  spring,  redesigned  its 
Web  site,  set  up  a  combined  circulation  and 
classified  call  center,  and  introduced  niche 
publications  such  as  the  tab-sized  “Discover” 
guide  to  li'/ing  in  northwest  Ohio.  And  staff 
editorial  cartoonist  Kirk  Walters  says  the 
paper  was  an  important  voice  in  the  success¬ 
ful  fight  tc  ban  smoking  in  local  restaurants 
and  bars. 

At  the  Blade,  staffers  say  they  are  paying 
more  for  medical  coverage  and  not  receiving 
the  sort  of  raises  they  once  did,  but  salaries 
and  benefits  (relative  to  the  Toledo  area’s 
cost  of  living)  remain  high  for  a  mid-sized 
paper.  And  Walters  —  a  single  parent  of  four 
children,  three  with  autism  —  says  the  paper 
has  been  “really  supportive”  in  allowing  him 
to  be  out  of  the  office  for  appointments  with 
doctors  and  teachers,  as  long  as 
he  gets  his  work 
done  on  time. 
Editorial  staffing 
1  has  dropped,  since 
'  !  2000,  from  180  to 
i  145-150,  but  this  was 
I  done  through  attri¬ 
tion  rather  than  lay- 
I  offs.  “It’s  remarkable 
t  I  how  much  still  gets 
done  and  done 
■  well,”  says  the  King 
"  /  Features-syndicated 
)  I  Walters.  Another  as- 
/  set  is  the  Blade’s  huge 
I  stable  of  28  columns 
,/  by  staffers  and  free¬ 
lancers.  “They  help 
give  the  paper  a  distinct 
identity,”  observes  de 
Boer,  who,  like  Walters, 
was  hired  in  1985. 

Now  the  Blade  has 
gained  a  “distinct  identi¬ 
ty”  as  a  Pulitzer  winner. 
“We’re  still  basking  in 
the  glow  of  it,”  says  Block. 

—  DaveAstor 


The  Blade's  uncovering  of  the  horrific  actions  of  Tiger  Force  brought  to  light  the  pain  that 
resounds  today  in  Vietnamese  people  like  Kieu  Trac,  seen  at  work  among  the  rice  paddies. 


f^ncheflbrt 
mortis  to  end 
huniter 


the  media  but  liked  Woods.  When 
the  investigator  died,  he  willed 
Woods  a  slew  of  documents. 
Buried  in  them  was  information 
about  Tiger  Force  that  started  the 
newspaper  on  months  of  research 
and  interviews  that  led  to  an 
investigative  reporting  Pulitzer 
for  Michael  Sallah,  Mitch  Weiss, 
and  Joe  Mahr. 

The  family-owned  Blade  gave 
the  reporters  time  away  from 
their  regular  beats  and  allowed 
them  to  travel  to  Washington  to 
study  government  records,  visit 
various  states  to  interview  43  i 

former  Tiger  Force  members,  : 

and  fly  to  Vietnam  to  talk  to 
victims’  famUies.  / 

Metro  columnist  Roberta 
de  Boer  says  this  was  a  project  } 

a  big  newspaper  conglomer-  l 

ate  might  not  have  allowed  a  ^ 

medium-circulation  daily  to  ^ 

attempt.  Block  estimates  ^ 

the  series  cost  no  more  than  [ 


me  isiaae  Toledo,  Ohio 

An  investigative  series  earned 
The  Blade  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  its  first 
Pulitzer  Prize  this  spring  —  and 
showed  that  a  mid-size  daily  can  produce 
a  blockbuster  national  story.  “We  have  jour¬ 
nalists  here  as  good  as  at  The  New  York 
Times  and  The  Washington  Post,”  says  Pub- 
lisher/Editor-in-Chief  John  Robinson  Block. 

The  series  focused  on  an  elite  U.S.  Army 
unit  called  Tiger  Force  that  went  unpun¬ 
ished  after  killing  unarmed  civilians 
(including  children)  in  Vietnam  in  1967- 
Uncovering  this  sorry  episode  involved  hard 
work,  skillful  reporting 
—  and  being  a  good 

As  Block  tells 

^  Q  X  1  it,  RZocfeSci- 

ence  Editor 

ginia  who  loathed 


Bite  unit 
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2000 

The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  NJ. 

The  Oregonian,  Portland 
The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
Daily  Herald,  Arlington  Heights.  III. 
Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 
Tribune-Review,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
The  Times,  Munster,  Ind. 

Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
El  Huevo  Herald,  Miami 
Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald 


2001 

The  Capital,  Annapolis,  Md. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
The  Free  Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Hewsday,  Melville,  N.Y 
Hew  Tork  Post 

The  News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Saint  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
Daily  Southtown,  Tinley  Park,  III. 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald 
The  Press-Enterprise,  Riverside,  Calif. 


2002 

Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson 
Cape  Cod  Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. 
Quad-City  Times,  Davenport,  Iowa 
Statesman  Journal,  Salem,  Ore. 
Times  Union,  Albany,  N.Y 
The  Record,  Hackensack,  N  J. 
Northwest  Herald,  Crystal  Lake,  III. 
Hoy,  New  York 

News  £  Record,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison 


2003 

The  Times-Picayune,  New  Orleans 

The  Hartford  (Ct.)  Courant 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  Free  Press 

Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram 

Belleville  News-Democrat,  Illinois 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 

The  Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Financial  Times,  New  York 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune 

The  Janesville  (Wise.)  Gazette 
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Outdwr  dining  has 
smokcis  lighting  up 
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Anyone  who  believes  there 
aren’t  enough  women  heading 
newsrooms  should  take  a  long  look 
at  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader.  Since 
Timothy  Kelly  took  control  of  the  Knight 
Ridder  newspaper  as  publisher  in  1996  he’s 
had  three  different  editors  —  all  of  them 
female.  And  if  that’s  not  enough,  Kelly  (who 
once  edited  the  paper  himself) 
waited  more  than  six  months 
before  hiring  his  latest 
editor  —  Marilyn  Thomp¬ 
son,  formerly  of  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  —  so  she  could 
undergo  cancer  treatment. 

“I  found  the  person  I 
wanted  and  if  she  could  be  a 
candidate,  I  wanted  her  to  be 
a  candidate,”  Kelly  tells  E&P. 

“She  is  clearly  a  superior  journalist.” 

Kelly  first  approached  Thompson  about 
becoming  his  new  editor  last  September. 
Initially,  she  was  interested,  but  when  doc¬ 
tors  diagnosed 
her  with  breast 
cancer  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  she  backed 
away.  “To  his 
credit,  he  kept 
checking  in  with 
me  and  asking 
how  I  was  feel¬ 
ing,”  she  recalls. 
“It  meant  so 
much  to  me.” 

Thompson, 

51,  was  working 
as  an  assistant 
managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Post 
at  the  time  of 
her  diagnosis. 
She  left  tem- 


al  recruiting  at  the  Herald-Leader, 
a  paper  that  has  made  a  name  for 
itself  with  both  investigative  local 
journalism  —  which  has  brought 
it  three  Pulitzer  Prizes  since  1986 
—  and  smart  business. 

On  the  news  front.  Managing 
Editor  Tom  Eblen  points  to  the 
paper’s  award-winning 
Oxycontin  series  in  2003 
that  included  four  reporters 
spending  weeks  on  the 
project,  as  well  as  its 
2000  lawsuit  against  the 
University  of  Kentuck\’ 
that  voided  a  secret  vote 
on  the  university  president’s 
contract.  A  similar  move 
in  2002  forced  the  opening  of 
church  records  in  the  Catholic  priest 
sex  scandal. 

On  the  moneymaking  side,  advertising 
revenue,  which  had  jumped  33%  between 
1998  and  2000  before  the  recession,  is  back 


Former  senior  VP/Editor  Pam  Luecke,  left,  former  editor 
Amanda  Bennett,  and  current  editor  Marilyn  Thompson 


on  the  upswing,  Kelly  claims.  He  cited  a 
5.9%  ad  revenue  increase  during  the  first 
quarter  of 2004,  based  in  part  on  shrinking 
each  ad  rep’s  territory,  adding  staff,  and 
expanding  ad  efforts  to  the  paper’s  outlying 
circulation  areas. 

Kelly  blames  a  recent  circulation  down¬ 
turn  on  a  restrictive  state  telemarketing  ban 
that  went  into  effect  a  year  before  the  na¬ 
tionwide  law,  but  says  the  Herald-Leader 
has  already  sought  to  overcome  it  with  new 
direct  mail,  carrier  subscription  efforts,  and 
e.xpanded  retention  offerings.  “We  antici¬ 
pate  being  ahead  of  the  prior  year  by  the 
end  of 2004,”  he  says.  —  Joe  Strupp 


Argus  Leader  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 


porarily  to  undergo  a  mastectomy  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  followed  by  16  weeks  of  chemotherapy. 
Just  before  her  treatment  ended  in  early 
Fehruarv',  Kelly  contacted  her  again,  and 
hired  her  in  April  with  a  July  1  start  date. 

Kelly  appointed  his  first  editor,  Pam 
Luecke,  shortly  after  becoming  publisher. 
Luecke,  the  paper’s  first-ever  female  editor, 
held  the  post  until  2001.  Amanda  Bennett 
followed  Luecke  as  editor,  but  left  the  paper 
to  become  the  first  woman  editor  at  Hie 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  June  2003. 

“You  find  the  best  people  available,”  says 
Kelly,  adding  that  he  does  not  seek  to  hire 
women,  but  always  casts  a  wide  recruiting 
net.  “I  am  pretty  tenacious.” 

But  tenacity  is  not  just  limited  to  editori- 


Argus  Leader 

Executive  Editor 
Randall  Beck 
notes  dryly  that  Sioux 
Falls  is  not  exactly  a 
breaking-news  kind 
of  town.  “We’re  in  South 
Dakota,  and  we  don’t 
have  a  triple  axe  murder 
on  a  typical  day.  It’s  not  a 
spot-news  Mecca,”  he 
says.  “So  we  learned  a 
long  time  ago  that  we 
can’t  count  on  building 
our  newspaper  just 
based  on  events  — 
we’ve  got  to  plan.” 

The  Argus  Leader 
makes  no  little  plans. 

Its  projects  are  ambi¬ 
tious  in  theme  and  execution 
are  strikingly  illustrated, 
and  commit  the  paper  to 
an  entire  year  of  coverage. 

When  it  chose  last  year’s 
30th  anniversary  of  the 
siege  at  Wounded  Knee  to 
examine  —  a  generation 
later  —  the  state  of  Native 
America,  the  newspaper 
produced  six  special 
sections  over  the  year, 


plus  a  CD 

and  lesson  plan  that  were 
distributed  ftw  to  eveiy 
high  school  in  the  state. 

It  might  seem  too  much 
o  bite  off  for  a  54,700-circu- 
ation  paper  —  especially 
lering  that  all  the  big 
reservations  are 
located  on  the  other 
side  of  the  state.  But 
then,  the  editorial 
ambitions  reflect  the 
paper’s  determination 
to  be  a  regional,  even 
statewide,  voice. 

That’s  a  contrarian 
strategy  these  days. 
President  and  Publisher 
Arnold  Garson  acknowl¬ 
edges.  The  storied 
statewide  papers  of  the 
Plains  barely  exist  any¬ 
more.  Right  next  door 
in  Iowa,  The  Des  Moines 
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At  Harris  &  Baseview,  our  goal  is  to  put  you  on  the  road  to  more  Many  of  these  innov  ative  solutions  come  from  years  of  road  testing 

efficient  publishing,  and  keep  you  there.  We Ve  been  traveling  the  and  listening  to  our  test  drivers.  Handling  is  most  important,  and 

publishing  highwav-s  longer  tlian  anyone  in  the  industry,  so  we  we  value  the  feedback  that  comes  from  our  customers, 
know  how  to  keep  you  on  track,  and  the  best  route  to  get  vou  there. 

Onc'e  you  get  behind  the  wheel  of  one  of  our  many  solutions,  you’ll 
We  look  ahead  to  the  future  of  technology,  and  pave  the  way  with  know  why  our  customers  keep  coming  back.  With  no-fuss  installa- 
ecx)nomical  and  reliable  publishing  .solutions.  tions  and  tlie  best  road-side  assistanc'e  in  the  industrv,  you’ll  bum 

less  fuel  to  get  vou  to  your  destination. 

We  design  solutions  for  advertising,  circulation,  editorial,  the 

Internet,  production  and  syndif^ation.  so  we  have  covered  lots  Contact  us  for  more  information  about  our  superior  publishing 


of  miles  and  have  lots  of  models  for  you  to  choose  from. 


Florida  Campus  321.242.5000  •  Michigan  Campus  734.662.5800 


vehicles,  and  find  out  how  vou  can  take  one  for  a  test  drive 


vvvvvv.hamshasev  ievv.com  •  marketing@haiTishasev  ievv.coin 


l,-R  John  Stanmeyer,  l.aiiren  Cireentield,  Alexanura  Boiilat,  James  Naehtwey, 


9  photographers.  9  unique  visions. 

\  #1 1  These  are  the  photographers  of  Agency  VII.  A  partnership  originally  established  by  7  of  the  world’s  best  photographers, 
T  ii  now  grown  to  9,  that  gives  them  the  freedom  to  pursue  their  individualism.  And  their  passion.  They  shoot  on  the 
front  lines,  and  their  work  appears  on  the  front  pages.  They  shoot  events  that  matter,  and  they  shoot  for  the  truth.  And 
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Ga^  Knight,  Antnijb  Kratochvil,  Ron  Haviv,  Christopher  Morris,  Joachim  Ladefoged. 


)  distinct  styles.  One  camera.  Canon. 

they  all  shoot  with  Canon.  They  choose  Canon  for  its  versatility  and  unmatched  performance. 
For  its  advanced  technology  and  durability.  And  because  there’s  a  Canon  camera  to  match 
every  photographer’s  needs,  there’s  a  Canon  camera  for  you  too.  Canon  KNOWHOW 


digital  REVOLUTIONIZED  photography  ■  we  REVOLUTIONIZED  digital 


iamesBono 
stlllalaav^iiier 
at  82 


sessions  in  October  and  are  narrowed  to  a 
half-dozen  or  so  projects  at  a  December 
retreat  for  key  editors.  This  year’s  focus  on 
open  government  —  in  a  state  with  some 
of  the  nation’s  weakest  Sunshine  laws  — 
produced  a  blockbuster  revelation  of  secret 
pardons  of  convicts  by  former  Gov.  Bill 
Janklow.  After  an  expensive  court  fight 
that  Beck  and  Garson  emphasized  was  fully 
I  supported  by  Gannett  HQ , 

South  Dakota  last  month  finally 
released  the  names  of  all  281 
pardoned  convicts.  The  next  day, 
I  PI  the  paper  turned  over  nearly  its 
p  A entire  “A”  section  to  tell  the  story 
of  each  secret  pardon. 

►  These  planned  projects  show 

E  W  readers  that  the 

“is  a  damn  serious  newspaper,” 
Beck  says.  “It’s  not  driven  by  cir- 
'1  culation  or  marketing,  so  much 
as  the  feeling  that  the  Argus 
Leader  must  be  the  place  where 
te  of  complex  issues ...  are  tackled  in 
ustoms.  deep  and  sophisticated  ways.” 

Happily,  though,  serious  journalism 
turns  out  to  be  a  circulation  and  marketing 
plus.  Publisher  Garson  notes.  In  contrast  to 
many  papers  in  the  emptying  Plains,  Argris 
Leader  daily  circulation  has  increased  for 
seven  consecutive  years.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Register,  a  Gannett  Co.  property  like  the 
Argus  Leader,  long  ago  abandoned  the  idea 
of  being  a  daily  paper  for  all  99  Hawkeye 
State  counties.  “We  haven’t  pulled  back  — 
in  fact,  we  have  filled  in  a  few  holes  that  we 
had  in  our  coverage  area,”  Garson  says.  The 
Argzis  Leaders  NDM  (Newspaper  Desig¬ 
nated  Market)  is  huge  enough,  sprawling 
over  12  counties  and  three  states.  But  the 


Lawrence.com  is  a  fun,  edgy  Web  site  that 
targets  the  University  of  Kansas  demographic. 

release  financial  data,  it  appears  to  be 
prospering.  “Our  margins  are  a  lot  lower 
than  the  publicly  traded  companies,” 
admits  Dan  Simons,  who  says  the  family 
believes  strongly  in  reinvesting  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  Simons  get  regular  offers  from 
newspaper  chains,  Dan  says,  but  the  family 
hopes  to  pass  the  business  on  to  a  fifth 
generation.  Dan’s  brother,  Dolph  III, 
is  president  of  the  newspaper  division. 

The  family’s  pride  shows  in  the  look  of 
the  product:  The  Joumal-World\\d&  been 
twice  retooled  by  designer  Mario  Garcia. 

As  of  March  31,  circulation  stood  at  19,806 
(Mon.-Sat.),  up  from  19,728  a  year  prior. 

Its  Web  site,  LTWorld.  com,  gets  about 
5  million  page  views  per  month,  while 
KUSports.com  gets  up  to  13  million. 
Lawrence.com,  an  edgy  site  for  youth,  gets 
about  2  million  when  school  is  in  session. 

The  company  employs  600  people, 

L  including  50  in  editorial.  “Compared 
to  most  newspapers  of  comparable  size 
in  the  country,  Dolph  Simons  Jr.  [now 
chairman]  spends  an  inordinate 
amount  on  his  product,”  says  James 
K.  Gentry,  dean  of  the  j-school  at  the 
Lawrence-based  University  of  Kansas. 
“The  Journal-World  has  been  very  for¬ 
ward-looking  for  a  very  long  time.” 

The  paper's  Web  innovations  are  far 
too  numerous  to  list  here,  but  a  project 
launched  just  last  month  is  illustrative  of 
the  staff  s  creativity  and  drive. 

“Game”  is  a  new  online  section  (LJworld. 
com/game)  and  weekly  print  supplement 
covering  youth  baseball.  It’s  a  fine  example 
of  the  “hyper-local”  journalism  employed  by 
XheJourrml-World,  especially  online,  under 
the  direction  of  Rob  Curley,  director  of  new 
media/convergence,  and  a  nationally 
known  figure  in  online  newspaper  circles. 
Treating  Little  League  like  some  newspa¬ 
pers  treat  the  majors,  “Game”  offers  stats 
for  all  the  leagues,  schedules  and  photos. 
Lawrence  parents  can  even  register  their 
cell  phones  to  be  automatically  alerted 
whenever  a  game’s  been  cancelled  due 
to  bad  weather.  It’s  another  home  run 
for  Lawrence.  —  Carl  Sullivan 


Journal-World 


Lawrence,  Kan 


converged  q 

newsrooms  in 

newspaper,  TV 

nalists  sitting  side 
by  side,  sharing  ideas 
and  resources. 

The  central  assigning  desk  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal-World  newspaper,  Channel  6  News, 
and  the  company’s  Web  sites  includes  edi¬ 
tors  from  all  three  media,  surrounded  by 
pods  of  reporters.  “The  education  pod  holds 
g  r-^  —  »  two  TV  and  two 

I  l9^  f  print  reporters. 

■  All  the  beats  are 
set  up  that  way,” 
says  Ric  Brack, 
managing  editor 
at  the  newspap>er. 

longer 
‘us  vs.  them,”’ 
Brack  says.  “It’s 

While  the 
privately  held 
company  won’t 


IN  THE  LATE  1960S,  PUBLISHER  DOLPH 
C.  Simons,  Jr.  decided  the  Journal- 
World  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  should  get 
into  the  cable  TV  business.  “It  was  a  real 
gutsy  move  back  then,”  says  his  son,  Dan 
Simons,  now  electronic  division  president 
at  The  World  Co.  emd  a  fourth-generation 
shareholder  in  the  family-run  business. 

The  investment  paid  off.  Today,  80%  of  the 
homes  in  their  market  are  cable  customers, 
along  with  15,000  high-speed  Internet  sub¬ 
scribers  via  cable  modems.  The  company 
also  has  13,000  phone  customers. 

The  benefits 
of  diversified 
revenue  stre2uns 
aside,  the  early 
gamble  on  cable 
was  also  a  fortu¬ 
itous  investment 
in  a  media  con¬ 
cept  yet  to  come: 
convergence. 

Today,  Lawrence 
(population 
80,000)  boasts 
one  of  the  most 


Newspaper,  television  and  online  journalists  share 
space  in  the  Journal-World’s  converged  newsroom. 
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®(ie  Anniston  ^tar 

...is  proud  of  its  longstanding  commitment  to  quality  journalism 
and  congratulates  its  staff  on  being  selected  as  one  of  Editor  &  Publisher's 

"Ten  that  do  it  Right." 


Among  other  recent  honors  earned 
by  The  Anniston  Star: 

2003  News  Sweepstakes  winner,  Alabama,  for  a 
story  revealing  a  secret  plan  for  shipment  of  PCB- 
contaminated  military  equipment  from  Japan  to 
Alabama,  including  details  of  mid-air  refueling  and 
rural  truck  routes  in  a  failed  effort  by  the  military  to 
avoid  public  scrutiny.  The  equipment  had  been  turned 
away  at  the  shipyards  of  Seattle,  then  Canada,  and  it 
became  an  international  issue.  The  Star's  reporting 
informed  the  public  and  helped  lead  to  a  halt  in  the 
shipments. 

2003  International  Perspective  Award,  APME- 
Phoenix,  for  coverage  linking  the  Jimmy  Carter 
Workweek  Project  in  Durban,  South  Africa,  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  project  in  Anniston  the  next  year.  The  Star  sent  a 
team  to  Africa  to  study  the  impact  of  the  Habitat  for 
Humanity  project,  including  reports  about  its  reach 
across  racial  lines  as  well  as  its  effect  on  local  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  barriers.  The  team  also  reported  on 
AIDS,  and  on  the  scenic  countryside  in  a  different 
view  of  South  Africa. 


2002  Alabama  News  Sweepstakes  Award,  for  an 

education  story  that  followed  the  lives  of  families  liv¬ 
ing  under  low-income  conditions  but  trying  to  meet 
the  standards  of  high-education  requirements  for  the 
competitive  working  world.  We  followed  teens  and 
youngsters  from  their  bare  kitchens,  into  the  class¬ 
room  and  back  to  home. ..children  often  alone  until 
single  parents  returned  from  work. 

2002  Alabama  Community  Service  Award,  for  cover¬ 
age  on  the  early  destruction  stages  of  almost  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  nation's  chemical  weapons,  stored  near 
Anniston.  The  reporting  included  a  massive  public 
service  effort  to  inform  readers  of  needed  preparation 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency  involving  the  stockpile. 

2002  International  Perspective  Award,  APME- 
Baltimore,  for  coverage  linking  Alabama  to  Latin 
America.  One  of  the  key  stories  involved  sending  a 
reporter  to  Mexico  and  the  native  home  of  an  immi¬ 
grant  worker  in  Anniston  who  hadn't  seen  his  family  in 
two  years.  We  visited  it  for  him,  returning  with  a  story 
that  made  him  more  than  a  simple  statistic. 


)and  continues  to  expand  with 
new  business. 

Future  efforts  on  the  business 
side  include  pairing  up  the 
Times'  stand-alone  classified 
WpD  publications  with  the  paper’s 

regular  classified  sections  —  both 
print  and  online  —  and  expanding 
color  capability  with  eight  more  pages 
of  color  on  each  pressline  in  2005.  “Some 
of  it  will  go  to  advertising  and  some  to 
editorial,”  Puemer  predicts.  “That  will  feed 
additional  revenue  growth.”  —  Joe  Strupp 


Los  Angeles  Times 

WHEN  Editor  John  Carroll 
and  Publisher  John  Puemer 
took  over  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
four  years  ago,  the  long-respected  daily  had 
just  stumbled  out  of  a  disgraceful  conflict  of 
interest  from  the  infamous  Staples  Center 
deal.  It  was  from  there  that  Carroll  and 
Puemer  began  the  trek  back  to  respectabili¬ 
ty,  which  most  recently  resulted  in  five 
Pulitzer  Prizes  —  the  second-most  ever 
in  a  single  year  for  any  newspaper. 

Carroll,  formerly  of  The  Sun  in  Balti- 


gotten  no  news  from  O  1 

some  areas,”  he  says.  '  /3 

The  Times  also 

created  a  new  assistant  11 
managing  editor  posi- 
tion  to  handle  the  presti- 
gious  Column  A  on  Page  One 
and  to  oversee  priority  projects.  The  pa¬ 
per  recently  launched  a  new  zoned  edition 
for  the  Inland  Empire  —  the  growing  com¬ 
munity  60  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles  —  with 
a  six-person  bureau,  while  also  doubling 

Ithe  Washington,  D.C.,  inves¬ 
tigative  staff  from  four  to  eight. 

Although  circulation  has 
been  up  and  down  in  the  past 
four  years,  the  paper  saw  a 
slight  increase,  about  0.5%,  in 
the  most  recent  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  FAS-FAX  Re¬ 
port,  which  reported  a  983,727 
average  daily  circulation. 

“We  just  got  back  to  basics,” 
says  Puemer,  who  adds  that 
the  journalistic  and  economic 
missions  of  a  newspaper 
“don’t  have  to  be  in  conflict.” 

But  things  are  not  all  rosy 
at  the  Times,  one  of  several 
Tribune  Co.  properties  slated 
Los  Angeles  Times  staff  photographer  Carolyn  Cole’s  images  for  budget  and  staff  cuts  (per- 

of  Liberia  won  her  a  2004  Pulitzer  for  feature  photography.  2OO  in  number) 

more,  credits  Puemer,  who  came  from  in  the  coming  weeks.  On  June  21,  Carroll 

the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  with  allowing  announced  the  loss  of  62  staffers  —  42  via 
him  to  set  strict  ethics  standards,  while  also  buyouts.  The  cuts  were  mainly  due  to  a  4% 
going  after  talented  journalists  at  other  drop  in  foll-mn  ad  volume  between  Janu- 

papers.  Spirits  were  so  low  when  he  arrived  aiy  and  May.  Still,  Puemer  points  to  posi- 
that  the  paper  was  losing  its  best  people.  fives,  such  as  a  $50  million  automated 
“I’ve  seen  it  before  when  morale  is  at  rock  insert  system  that  went  online  in  2002  and 
bottom,”  he  says.  “Journalism  is  very  much  helped  cut  costs  and  gain  revenue.  He  also 
a  team  sport.  No  one  wants  to  be  a  star  credits  a  direct-mail  marketing  program 

on  a  bad  team.”  for  ad  clients  that  first 

Along  with  hiring  and  _  SIUAtS  1  launched  in  late  2003 


The  Patriot-News 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

IN  LATE  May,  The  Patriot-News  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  took  home  honors  for 
reporting,  photography,  and  design  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Association’s 
Keystone  Press  Awards.  On  top  of  many 
other  awards  in  recent  years,  it  was  an  im¬ 
pressive  feat,  all  the  more  so  when  consid¬ 
ering  the  competition. 

Due  to  its  100,000-plus  circ  status  — 
101,524  Mon.-Sat.  and  152,153  Sundays, 
according  to  the  March  31,  2004  FAS-FAX 
—  the  Patriot-News  won  its  awards  while 
competing  in  a  division  that  includes  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  The  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  Says  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Association  Foundation  Director  Connie 
McNamara:  ‘They’re 
clearly  the  underdogs  ^ 
in  that  category.”  r*~~  ^  ^ n 

Underdog  or  .ooocb.  I" 

not.  Advance 

Publications’  j 

Patriot-News  Ny 

sticks  to  a  simple  H I L 

strategy  of  solid 
writing  and  thor- 

ough  reporting  com-  j  '  ■  ■  -  is 

bined  with  a  great  look. 

“We  talk  a  lot  about  seeing  the  paper 
through  the  eyes  of  the  reader,”  explains 
Executive  Editor  David  Newhouse.  “We 
know  that  people  are  saturated  with  info 
these  days. ...  But  people  really  want  to 
make  sense  of  things.  They  want  to  get  their 
minds  around  the  world.” 

Newhouse  believes  that  readers  can 
handle  a  paper  “that  is  both  lively  and 
intelligent.  We  think  you  can  do  both.” 

The  newspaper’s  mission  to  inform  the 
reader  is  stated  clearly  in  the  newsroom, 
where  banners  hang  emblazoned  with 
statements  like,  ‘Don’t  tell  me  what  it  says, 
tell  me  what  it  means,’  and  Why  is  this 
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Striving  to  do  it  right 


It  takes  an  extraordinary  team  of  people 


TO  PRODUCE  A  NEWSPAPER  THAT  IS  RECOGNIZED 


BY  Editor  &  Publisher  as  one  of  the 


Ten  Newspapers  Who  Do  It  Right 


Proudly  serving  the  Lowcountry  of  South  Carolina,  Hilton  Head  Island,  Bluffton  and  surrounding  areas. 


A  McClatchy  Company  Newspaper. 
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^  /  to  get  better.”  Now,  he  adds, 

■  I  “People  are  no  longer  defensive. 
I  /  They  find  where  the  issues  are.” 

I  /  Kirkpatrick  tells  E^P  he 

II  doesn’t  consider  himself  “a  big 
believer  in  awards,”  but  was 

j  ecstatic  that  its  latest  wins  came 
'  for  its  police  coverage  (“a  bread- 
and-butter  beat,”  he  says),  sports 
and  features.  “That’s  what  made 
it  incredibly  special  to  us,”  he  says. 
‘The  bulk  of  our  awards  were  the 
our  readers  get 


important?”  And  while  looks  aren’t  1  m 
everything,  Newhouse  hails  the  !  * 

2002  redesign  executed  by  Garcia  1  .:i, 

Media’s  Pegie  Stark  Adam.  What’s  i  ^ 
more,  the  International  Newspaper  i  ■ 
Quality  Club  recently  named  the  1  v 
Patriot-News  one  of  the  10  best-print-  '  I 
ed  papers  in  the  country.  1 

Just  as  impressive  is  the  way  its  i  . 
various  units  work  together.  For  j 

nearly  five  years,  all  departments  of  |  ‘ 
the  paper  have  gathered  each  weekday  ■ 
at  9  a.m.  for  quality  meetings.  Reps  ' 
from  circulation,  production,  editorial, 

IT,  and  ad  services  sit  down  along  with 
General  Manager  James  Stephanak  to 
grade  the  paper  internally,  and  put  ideas 
on  the  table  to  improve  the  paper’s  appear¬ 
ance,  content  and  other  aspects.  Anyone 
who’s  ever  worked  at  a  daily  paper  would 
probably  liken  this  to  a  United  Nations 


Ntfw  tape 
threatens 
attacks  on 
I.S..  allies 


'Presileni 

ri'storvd’ 


I  kinds  of  coverage 
i  everyday.” 

_ _  It’s  also  worth  noting  that  in  racial 

;  diversity  of  news  staff,  the  Patriot- 
News  ranks  at  No.  71  among  1,413 
U.S.  newspapers  surveyed  by  the  Knight 
Foundation’s  May  report.  Not  bad  in  a 
community  that’s  nearly  87%  white. 

—  Shawn  Moynihan 


meeting  with  no  translators  —  and  as  Presi¬ 
dent/Publisher  John  Kirkpatrick  admits, 
things  were  rocky  at  first.  ‘The  goal  wasn’t 
to  place  blame,  although  it  started  that  way 
in  the  beginning,”  he  recalls.  ‘The  goal  was 


Chicago  Reader 

For  33  years,  the  Chicago  Reader 
has  made  the  task  of  attracting 
young,  active  singles  look  so  easy 
that  it’s  only  now  —  with  the  city  awash  in 
wanna-be  “youth”  papers  clawing  for  a 
piece  of  the  action  —  that  it’s  dawning  on 
the  mainstream  industry  just  how  singular 
the  Reader's,  achievement  is. 

Chains  everywhere  are  launching  their 
ovm  version  of  “alternative”  papers,  but 
nowhere  is  youth-newspaper  mania  more 
intense  than  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  offer  look-alike  Red  tabloids  with 
a  Procrustean  journalism  that  spares  no 
more  than  150  words  on  practically  any 
subject,  from  Jessica  Simpson  to  Iraq. 
Among  the  genuinely  alternative  local  al¬ 
ternatives  to  the  Reader  are  the  Generation 
X-  and  Y-skewing  New  City  and  UR  as  well 
as  the  spoof  news  weekly  Onion.  And  soon, 
entertainment  listings  magazine  Time  Out 
will  launch  a  Chicago  edition.  I  ^ 

What  most  of  those 


distributes  130,000  of  them  in 
city  neighborhoods  favored  by  i 
young  adults,  plus  another  / 

21,000  of  a  condensed  / 

suburban  edition.  /  j 

The  Readers  commercial 
success  has  confounded  com¬ 
petitors  since  its  very  begin¬ 
ning,  when  it  became  the  first  of 
what  were  then  still  called  “under¬ 
ground”  papers  to  give  copies  away.  It 
also  quickly  came  to  own  the  franchise  on 
Chicago  apartment  rental  classifieds.  ‘The 
dailies  couldn’t  conceive  of  how  to  reach  the 
owner  of  a  2-flat  or  a  3-flat,  of  which  there 
are  a  million  in  the  city,”  says  Jane  Levine, 
the  paper’s  executive  vice  president.  During 
the  industry’s  long  classified  drought, 
the  counter-cyclical  rental  franchise 
proved  a  bonanza  for  the  Reader. 

Editorially,  the  Reader  breaks 
many  of  the  rules  other  alternatives 
and  youth  papers  follow  slavishly. 
Long-form  journalism  is  a  staple. 


but  screechy  commentary 
on  national  issues  isn’t. 

Staff  writers  pursue  inter- 
esting  topics,  and  trust 
TU  &  readers  to  follow.  “We 

never  condescend  to  our 
readers  or  try  to  figure  out 
J  what  they  would  want, 
in  a  calculated  way,” 

Editor  Alison  True  says. 

Created  in  the  era  that  warned  against 
trusting  anyone  over  30,  much  about  the 
Reader  remains  the  same  33  years  later.  Its 
readership  is  a  touch  older,  with  a  median 
age  of  40,  but  70%  are  singles  and  very  few 
have  children  who  might  keep  them  from 
a  night  on  the  town. 

With  increased  competition,  though, 

_  comes  change. 
Longtime  pub¬ 
lisher  Levine  has 
i  been  succeeded  by 
;  Michael  Crystal, 

;  from  Seattle  Week- 
'  Z^.  The  hot  Span- 
;  ish  team  Jardi -H 
UtensU  is  working 
;  on  a  redesign.  “The 
packaging  is  going 
to  look  different  to 
readers,”  promises 
Crystal.  But  the  dic¬ 
tionary-sized  four 
sections  that  lands 
with  a  thud  every 
Thursday ...  that,  he 
quickly  adds,  is  not 
going  away. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


■jE^DER. 

MaxwelStreet 


papers 

have  in  common  is  that  they’re 
thin.  The  Reader  is  thick.  Thick 
with  listings:  music,  film,  the¬ 
ater,  clubs,  lectures  and  restau¬ 
rants.  Thick  with  classifieds: 
personals,  help-wanted,  “adult 
services,”  and,  especially,  apart¬ 
ment  rentals.  The  Reader 
wraps  its  tabloid  front  around  a 
stack  of  three  separate  listings 
and  advertising  sections.  A 
typical  issue  measures  an  inch 
along  the  spine,  and  the  Reader 


The  Reader  has  proven 
adept  at  reaching  a 
young  audience  since 
its  debut  (above) 
in  1971. 
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Thank  you, 
America’s  newsrooms! 


Thank  you  for  sending  more  than  1,200  journalists 
thus  far  in  2004  to  our  free  daylong  business  journalism 
workshops  held  throughout  the  country. 

The  newly-created  Donald  W.  Reynolds  National  Center  for  Business  Journalism  at  the  American 
Press  Institute  is  holding  60  free  daylong  workshops  in  2004  on  such  topics  as  understanding  financial 
statements,  investigative  business  journalism  and  covering  the  economy  and  markets. 


To  learn  more  about  the  Reynolds  Center  at  API  or  to  register  for  our  free  workshops  nationwide,  go  to  our 
daily-updated  Web  site,  www.BusinessJournalism.org,  or  contact  Director  Andrew  Leckey  at  703-715-3329. 


“I  now  feel  recharged  and  armed  with  a 
wealth  of  resources  from  which  I  hope  to 
mine  what  I  hope  will  be  great  stories.” 

-Tanya  Fogg  Young 
The  State,  Columbia,  S.C. 

“My  challenge  has  been  learning  how  to  get  neces¬ 
sary  information  and  records  on  both  public  and 
private  companies.  This  workshop  has  helped  me 
meet  that  challenge.” 

-Maria  Ortiz-Briones 
Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel 

Business  Journalism  training  for  all  journalists 


Donald  W.  Reynolds 

1 1690  Sunrise  Valley  Drive  *  J 

Reston,  VA  20191 

fl  National  Center 

Andrew  Leckey,  Director 

In  Business  Journalism 

aleckey@americanpressinstitute.org,  703-715-3329 

JIM  at  the  American  Press  Institute 

Funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Las  Vegas,  Nevada- 
based  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation 

Property 
capcuks 
could  be 
disruptive 
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The  Island  Packet 

There  is  a  say- 
ing  in  Hilton 
Head,  S.C., 


Iing  in  Hilton 
Head,  S.C., 
according  to  some 
editors  of  The  Island 
Packet,  that  “the  day 
you  don’t  read  the 
Packet  is  the  day  your 
name  is  in  the  PaekeC 
Such  a  repuUtion,  they  sgrah  Borton 
contend,  springs  from 

the  paper’s  immense  local  focus  and  commu¬ 
nity  connections. 

“We  are  intensely  local,”  says  Fitz  McAden, 
executive  editor  of  the  19,323-daily- 
circulation  McClatchy  Co.  pa- 
per.  “We  also  include  tons  of 
feedback  from  the  communi-  j  /mR 

ty.”  McAden  cites  the  Packet's 
practice  of  having  at  least  / 
three  local  stories  on  Page  //Mtlv 

One,  and  having  all  31  editor!- 
al  staffers  assigned  to  local 
beats.  In  recent  years,  the  paper 
has  added  zoned  weekly  sections  in 
three  markets,  along  with  a  Saturday  religion 
section,  a  Monday  “People”  section,  a  daily 


Hilton  Head,  S.C.  ^ 

business  report,  and  7%c  HIiZZ  Sfrce? 

JoumaFs  weekend  edition. 

Sara  Borton,  publisher  for  the  past 
decade,  has  been  praised  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  Packet's  revenue  stream. 

McClatchy  Chairman  and  CEO  Gajy 
PiTiitt  credits  her  for  the  FacA;cfs  10  lii* 

straight  years  of  annual  ad  revenue  m. 

and  circulation  increases. 

Since  1994,  he  says,  the  paper  has  ^ 

boosted  ad  revenue  an  average  of  2.1%  h 

annually,  while  circulation  has  grown  ^ 
on  average  by  10.2%.  News  hole  is  also  g 
50%  greater  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  ~ 
while  still  increasing  1%  annually. 
“It  is  a  growth  market,” 

Pruitt  admits,  referring  to 
the  area,  which  saw  a  40% 

K  population  hike  between 

O  1990  and  2000.  “But  they 

doing  a  great  job 
with  penetration,  which  is 
HkT  about  80%,  compared  to  the 

national  average  of  less  than 

While  the  population  is  growing,  it’s  also 
changing,  editors  say.  The  traditional  retirees 


and  resort  home  owners  for  which  the  island 
is  known  are  being  joined  by  families,  work¬ 
ing-class  residents  and  some  singles.  ‘The 
challenge  has  been  to  address  the  fast-grow¬ 
ing  permanent  population,”  Pruitt  pointed 
out.  “They  are  not  as  old  or  as  affluent  as  the 
traditional  population.” 

To  serve  the  newer  clientele,  the  paper 
added  the  recent  sections  as  well  as  the  four- 
year-old  “Kids  Packet,”  a  quarterly  tabloid 
newspaper  for  schoolchildren  that  is  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  classroom  as  a  news  aide  and 
promotional  device.  “It  is  one  of  the  ways 


BEST  IH  THE  SOUTH 

Winner  of  Southern  journalisms  most  prestigious  award,  the  2003  Green 
Eyeshade  Award,  for  non-deadline  news  reporting  and  Best  Overall  for 
television  and  newspaper  reporting. 


"Prescription  for  Pain,”  the  Herald- 
Leader’s  in-depth  report  on  the 
causes  behind  Eastern  Kentucky’s 
drug  epidemic,  had  its  roots  in  the 
newspaper’s  mission  to  serve  as  a 
watchdog  when  corruption  threat¬ 
ens  public  institutions. 

In  2002,  that  corruption  reached  a 
nadir  as  high-profile  drug  and  mur¬ 
der  cases  showed  how  the  illegal 
drug  trade  was  fouling  the  local 
political  system  throughout  rural 
Kentucky, 

Reporters  spent  more  than  a  year 
investigating,  ultimately  producing 
a  powerful  series  of  reports  from 
do-nothing  courts  to  police  who 


wasted  federal  funds  to  an  absolute 
lack  of  meaningful  drug-treatment 
programs, 

“Prescription  for  Pain”  was  honored 
with  several  awards,  but  the  best 
honor  has  come  from  the  people  of 
rural  Kentucky:  communities  are 
coming  together  to  search  for 
homegrown  solutions.  What’s  more, 
a  $16  million  federal  program  is 
beefing  up  treatment  and  enforce¬ 
ment,  while  improving  public  edu¬ 
cation  about  drug  abuse. 

The  Herald-Leader  plans  to  be 
there  to  chronicle  this  new  "pre¬ 
scription  for  recovery.” 


Front;  Linda  Johnson.  Second  Row:  David  Stephenson, 
Chuck  Camp,  Third  Row:  Bill  Estep.  Lee  Mueller.  Back: 
Tom  Lasseter,  John  Voskuhl. 
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we  are  branching  out,”  says  Borton.  ”We  still 
try  to  be  a  little  bit  ahead  of  the  curve.” 

Editors  also  promote  the  paper’s  watchdog 
role,  reflected  in  stories  such  as  the  revela¬ 
tion  that  a  local  marina  dredging  project 
was  dumping  the  muck  into  a  nearby  sound 
instead  of  further  out  in  the  ocean,  and  an 
investigation  into  municipal  court  backlogs. 
“We  want  to  illuminate  and  put  a  spotlight 


on  issues  our  readers  need,”  McAden  said. 

The  daily  also  serves  readers  with  basic 
information  such  as  running  the  area’s  en¬ 
tire,  detailed  school  bus  routes  each  fall  and 
printing  the  school  papers  for  three  area  high 
schools  at  no  charge.  “It  is  not  overall  expen¬ 
sive,  and  it  keeps  the  newspaper  alive  and 
well  in  the  schools,”  says  Borton.  “It  makes 
a  big  difference.”  —  Joe  Strupp 


The  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 


University  IfP  ■ 

of  Alabama  ^ 

ing  newspaper,”  as  "  ’ 

Ayers  calls  it.  “That’s  a  lot  better  than 
spending  $41,000  to  go  to  Columbia.” 

Current  and  former  newsroom  staffers 
cite  high  morale  and  motivation.  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  Editor  Frank  Denton  passed 
up  a  prestigious  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  post  to  work  in  Anniston,  where  he  says 
he  “did  the  best  reporting  of  my  career.” 

The  Star  has  seeded  the  industry  with 
first-rate  journalists,  but  Executive  Editor 
Troy  Turner  says  it  tolerates  the  turnover 
“because  we  get  some  of  the  brightest.” 
Turner  says  he  won’t  let  longtime  local 
columnist  George  Smith  retire. 

Since  last  August,  the  Star  also  has  har¬ 
bored  that  endangered  species,  the  editorial 
cartoonist  —  in  this  case,  a  24-year-old 
Swiss,  Leila  Rempa.  “That  just 
^  _  doesn’t  happen  at  a  paper  that 

size,”  remarks  the  Chattanooga 
(^enn.)  Times  Free  Press  ^Toce 
Plante,  immediate  past  presi- 
W  dent  of  the  Association  of 

■BK  American  Editorial  Cartoonists. 

In  a  clean,  attractive  design. 
Star  content  brings  in  APME 
awards,  notably  for 
international  and 
breaking  news. 

Whereas  Denton 
says  “it’s  always 
been  a  liberal  pa¬ 
per,”  others  see  a 
moderate  editorial 
page  in  a  conserva¬ 
tive  community.  The 
“Red  Star”  to  certain 
readers,  it  may  lean 
liberal,  but  in  local 
matters  such  as 
business,  it  can  tip 
the  other  way,  he  says. 


H  Brandt  Ayers  moved  from 
“pouring  pigs  for  the  Linotype 
•  machine”  to  the  S^ar’s  newsroom 
and  eventually  to  Washington  as  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Star  and  other  Southern  papers 
in  the  early  1960s.  After  he  returned  to 
Anniston  as  editor  and  then  publisher,  his 
management  team  held  on  through  his  mar¬ 
ket’s  economic  dislocations  and  coverage  of 
sensitive  topics  ranging  from  civil  rights  to 


Entertainment 


Now,  La  Raza  Newspaper  delivers  Mds\ 

Mas  translates  to  more  information! 
From  Mas  local  news,  Mas  sports  and 
Mas  entertainment  to  Mas  advertising 
and  Mas  contests! 

With  daily  content  updates,  there  is  also 
Mas  information  at  laraza.com! 

The  new  La  Raza  also  features  an  English 
section,  so  now  everyone  will  hear  the 
voice  of  Chicago's  Hispanic  community! 

So  whether  it's  the  Sunday  printed  ver¬ 
sion  of  Chicago's  largest  audited 
Hispanic  publication,  or  the  daily  On¬ 
line  version  of  the  award-winning 
newspaper... 


The  Star’s  one-level  offices  in  Anniston,  Ala. 
local  military  installations. 

Now  Ayers  looks  to  the  future  after  guar¬ 
anteeing  that,  as  chains  acquire 
even  more  dailies, 
the  Star  will  remain 
independent,  its  own-  ””  ■ 

ership  to  pass  from  the  I 

publisher’s  family  to  a  I 

non-profit  foundation. 

Over  time,  the  Ayers 
Family  Institute  for  ^5 

Community  Journal-  Sip 

ism’s  foundation  will 
receive  all  stock  in  the 
Stars  Consolidated  U 

Publishing  Co.  from  'S 

Ayers  and  his  sister,  Elise  Q 

Ayers  Sanguinetti.  The 
institute,  presided  over  by  g 

Chris  Waddle,  Consolidat-  a 

ed’s  vice  president  for  J 

news,  promotes  coverage  of  — 

connections  between  local  - 

and  international  news.  It  also 
created  a  community  journalism 
graduate  program.  With  Knight 
Foundation  funding,  it  will  pay 


y?CTPilar  Montenegr^ 


Training 


Newspapei 


Means  Mas 

to  Chicago’s  Hispanic  Community! 


Iraqi  prisoner  abui 


IPrensAmerica  773.273.2900 

Download  sales  kit  at:  www.laraza.coni/mediakjt.pdl 
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Mexico 


Lanzamiento 


d^andidaUTO 


the  sort  of  thing 
La  Raza  had 
been  moving  into 
already,  or  were 
unable  to  afford 
until  the  Chicago- 
based  venture 
capital  group  ' 

Hispania  Capital 
Partners  bought  ■ 

control  of  the  ! 

paper  last  ' 

September. 

Perhaps, 
he  concedes, 
maybe  not  the 
value-added  pro¬ 
motion  devised  to 
keep  big  advertisers 
like  Walgreens  and 
Sears  in  the  paper  — 
that  actually  wcls  in 
response  to  the  budding  competition  from 
Hoy,  which  managed  to  lure  away  the  Pep 
Boys  auto  parts  inserts  from  La  Raza. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  Hoy  —  featured  in 
E^Fs  2002  “10  That  Do  It  Right”  list  — 
has  been  forced  to  respond  to  the  burgeon¬ 
ing  competition  from  La  Raza,  which  in  the 
last  year  has  expanded  its  zones  and  in¬ 
creased  distribution  by  about  25%.  Of  its 
three  national  markets,  only  in  Chicago 
does  Hoy  deliver  a  free  weekend  version 
to  households  in  Hispanic  neighborhoods. 

The  natural  industry  interest  in  the 
competition  can  obscure  La  Roza’s  own 
achievements  in  professionalizing  the 
Latino  press. 

Its  success  helped  attract  mainstream 
chains  such  as  Tribune  and  Belo  Corp.  to 
Spanish-language  publishing.  At  a  time 
when  many  Hispanic  papers  were  still 
disorganized  mom-and-pop  operations.  La 
Raza  was  pioneering  audited  and  efficient 
free  distribution  to  Hispanic  households, 
aggressively  courting  big  retailers,  and 
insisting  other  Latino  papers  do  the  same. 

Armband  in  particular  preached  the 
value  of  audited  distribution.  When  he 
was  a  director  of  the  National  Association 
of  Hispanic  Publications,  he  even  insisted 
that  unaudited  newspapers  be  denied 
voting  membership.  Armband  remains  a 
confessed  obsessive  about  the  management 
value  of  audits.  When  Certified  Audit  of 
Circulations  (CAC)  determined  La  Raza 
had  a  delivery  accuracy  rate  of  97.4'%  — 
about  as  good  as  it  gets  —  Armband  had 
staff  call  those  who  said  they  didn’t  get  the 
paper.  “It  turns  out  they  were  getting  it, 
but  they  thought  if  they  said  so,  they’d  get 
charged,”  he  says.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


base,  the  Star's  new  headquarters  consist 
of  several  pavilions  and  a  pressroom  where 
two  crews  and  a  new,  automated,  two-fold- 
er  press  print  the  Star,  plus  its  sister  daily 
and  numerous  other  publications.  With 
less  waste  than  before,  and  at  the  cost  of  no 
one’s  job,  predicted  economies  of  consoli¬ 
dating  all  production,  says  Operations 
Vice  President  Ed  Fowler,  were  “right 
on  the  money.”  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


“We  are  real  big  here  on  making  global 
news  local  news,”  says  Turner,  explaining 
his  reporter  and  photographer  in  Iraq  — 
a  very  local  story  owing  to  work  on  armored 
vehicles  at  the  Anniston  Army  Depot  and 
the  5,000 jobs  tied  to  it.  Local  also  meets 
national  at  the  Emergency  Preparedness 
Center  and  a  chemical  weapons  incinerator 
that  has  become  a  fiill-time  beat. 

Adjacent  to  woodland  on  a  former  Army 


Autos 

I  Envoy  X 

productos^ 


La  Raza  Chicago 

La  Raza  Publisher  and  I  /  7] 

CEO  Robert  J.  Arm- 
band  likes  to  gently  C 

mock  the  perception  of  news-  A 

paper  watchers  that  the  many 
innovations  the  Spanish-lan-  j  ^T; 

guage  weekly  has  implemented 
in  Chicago  are  driven  by  the  compe¬ 
tition  Tribune  Co.  has  thrown  at  it,  first 
from  its  discontinued  free  weekly  Exito  and 
now  with  its  ambitious  paid  daily //qy. 

Armband  shows  off  prototypes  of  what  is 
known  internally  as  “La  Raza  Mas,”  a  dra¬ 
matically  redesigned  tab  that  will  deliver 
the  same  big  package  to  single-copy  buyers 
and  to  the  175,000  households  in  heavily 


Hispanic  neighborhoods  that 
get  the  Sunday  paper  for 
7  free.  He  describes  the 
'  “Amigo  Program”  initia- 

tive  that  has  some  1,200 
stores  sponsoring  the 
free  distribution  of  some 
30,000  copies.  He  talks 
about  the  new  focus  Editor 
in  Chief  Elbio  Rodriguez  Bari- 
lari  is  putting  on  content  for  Mexicans, 
even  importing  a  popular  comic  strip, 
“Condorito,”  from  Mexico.  And  each  time, 
he  adds,  comically  rolling  over  a  phrase  he’s 
seen  too  many  times  in  the  trades;  “Now 
you  can  say  we  are  doing  this  ‘in  response 
to  the  burgeoning  competition’  from  Hoy.” 

All  these  initiatives.  Armband  insists,  are 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX*  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  noun,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GO^-TEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly.  _ 


is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 
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Worldwide 
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(With  an  instant  return  on  investment  you’ll  never  forget.) 


•  j  R®tro  21”  from  Pressline  Services: 

(■  Use  less,  save  more.  Pressline  Services’ 
j^r  H  exclusive  Retro  21"'  cutoff  technology  effectively 

reduces  page  sizes  through  innovative  engineering,  saving  substantial 
tons  of  newsprint  each  year.  This  revolutionary  breakthrough  will  increase 
your  savings  and  provide  an  immediate  return  on  investment.  It  all  adds 
up  to  a  big,  unforgettable  boost  to  your  bottom  line.  For  complete 
details  on  Pressline  Services’  exclusive  Retro  21"*  cutoff  technology,  call 
314'533-0080  today.  ¥rww.presslineservices.coin. 


The  proof  Is  in  the  savings. 


Cutoff  Reduction 


y  ,*  f-i _ ^ 


From  239/16  to  21" 
From  22yA”  to  21" 
From  22"  to  21" 


Newsprint 

Savings/Year 

107/8% 

71/2% 

41/2% 


(♦)  Pressline 
♦)  Services 

P.O.  Box  15196,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110-0196 


The  Washington 
Post’s  Dana  Priest 
makes  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  reporter 
to  commentator 
on  MSNBC.  At 
right,  interviewing 
an  Afghan  farmer, 
and  below  right, 
outside  the  Soviet 
helicopter  that 
ferried  her  into 
the  Nigerian  bush. 


1SCARB0RQUGH  COUNTRYt 

DANA  PRIEST 

^  tOostiington 


More  and  more  reporters,  such 
as  Dana  Priest,  struggle  to 
balance  print  and  TV  work 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 


SEVERAL  SURPRISES  AWAITED  WASHINGTON  PoST 

national  security  correspondent  Dana  Priest  when 
she  ventured  into  television  news,  an  arrangement 
she  formalized  with  NBC  last  July.  Now  almost 
a  year  into  her  hybrid  role  as  on-air  correspondent  and 
analyst  on  talk  shows  —  while  keeping  her  “day  job”  at  the  Post  — 
she’s  finding  “there  are  no  negatives”  so  far. 

“I’ve  been  pleasantly  surprised  at  how  easy,  and  how  welcoming, 
the  TV  shows  have  been,”  says  Priest.  But  she  does  acknowledge  that 

TV  and  print  deadlines  can  collide.  “What  didn’t  have  to  “go  and  do  stories  for  TV.” 

tends  to  happen  is  TV  wants  me  when  I’m  Washington  Post  Managing  Editor  Steven 

writing  big  stories  for  the  Post”  she  explains.  Coll,  who  supports  the  experiment,  observes: 

“It  goes  in  these  accelerated  cycles.”  She  has  “The  unanswered  question  is,  at  what  level 

filed  stories  “later  than  I  would  have”  if  she  of  depth  of  journalism  can  you  really  collabo- 


SURPRISES  AWAITED 
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rate  with  TV,  while  working  for  a  newspa¬ 
per?”  As  for  her  filing  stories  a  little  later. 
Coll  demurs:  “Dana  is  the  best  intelligence 
reporter  in  the  countiy.  Her  performance 
in  the  newsroom  has  been  exemplary.  If 
she’s  concerned  she  might  have  filed  later 
than  usual,  that’s  a  sign  of  who  she  is.” 

Priest  is  quick  to  encourage  other  re¬ 
porters  to  make  the  leap  into  TV,  though 
they  may  have  to  get  used  to  viewers  correct¬ 
ing  their  on-air  pronunciation.  One  79-year- 
old  woman  politely  informed  Priest  that  she 
had  pronounced  “culture”  as  “colture,”  but 
reassured  her  that  “there  are  many  public 
figures  who  mispronounce  the  short  vowels, 
i  especially  the  M.” 

Other  novel  instructions  have  included 
how  to  apply  TV  makeup,  though  Priest  says 
she  is  no  longer  self-conscious  about  having 
to  come  out  of  a  Post  bathroom  and  walk 


www.edltorandpubllsher.com 


through  the  newsroom  “with  all  this  gook 
on  my  face.” 

Priest  hadn’t  planned  on  a  career  in  broad¬ 
cast  journalism.  But  that  was  before  her  for¬ 
tuitously  timed  book,  The  Mission:  Waging 
War  and  Keeping  Peace  with  America’s  Mili¬ 
tary,  came  out  last  Februaiy,  just  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  was  making  his  case  for  war. 

The  book  —  which  last  month  won  The 
Helen  Bernstein  Book  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Journalism  —  examines  the  military’s 
expanding  responsibilities  and  influence 
on  foreign  policy.  Priest’s  fresh  insights  made 
S  her  a  sought-after  guest  on  talk  shows.  But 
j  nothing  prepared  this  l6-year  veteran  of 
z  the  Post  for  the  power  and  instantaneous 
“  impact  of  television. 

S  “I  was  on  MSNBC  once  talking  about 
z  Cheney,”  she  recalls,  “and  how  much  he’s 
S  exaggerated  the  link  between  al  Qaeda  and 
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9/11.  If  you  look  at  the  polls,  people 
think  that’s  one  of  the  reasons  we 
went  to  war.  I’ve  done  many  stories 
in  print  about  Cheney’s  exaggera¬ 
tions,  but  only  that  day,  when  I  said 
it  on  MSNBC,  did  I  get  a  call  about 
what  I’d  said  a  minute  before.  It  was 
a  young  staffer  in  Cheney’s  office, 
taking  me  to  task  for  saying  it.  I  told 
her  I  have  a  whole  body  of  work  on 
this,  that  I  firmly  believed  the  stories 
were  accurate,  and  that  she  could 
look  them  up  and  then  we’d  talk.” 

Fine-tuning  for  television 

So  far  most  of  her  on-air  time  has 
been  as  an  analyst,  drawing  on  a  background 
that  includes  being  one  of  the  first  reporters 
on  the  ground  for  the  invasion  of  Panama, 
and  reporting  from  Iraq  just  before  the  war 
in  1990  —  an  assignment  she  wanted  so  bad¬ 
ly  she  kept  from  her  editors  the  fact  she  was 
five  months  pregnant  at  the  time.  Of  her  six 
years  covering  the  Pentagon,  Priest  says  she 
regretted  taking  that  beat  only  once,  when 
she  threw  up  on  an  admiral  during  her  first 
ride  on  an  aircraft  carrier. 

“Mainly,”  she  says,  “I  am  using  my  every¬ 
day  reporting,  subject  matter  I’m  paid  to 
learn  about,  as  the  base  for  what  I  talk  about 
on  TV.”  And  talk  about  succinctly:  “The  first 
time  you’re  on  and  the  interviewer  cuts  you 
off,  you  realize,  ‘Oh,  this  is  very  different.’ 

You  learn  how  to  push  into  the  conversation 
a  little  deeper,  how  to  shorten  what  you  want 
to  say.  I  don’t  write  a  script,  but  try  before 
I  go  on  to  think  of  three  main  points.” 

One  story  she  helped  produce  for  the 
nightly  news,  about  a  sensitive  letter  from 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee  to  CIA 
Director  George  Tenet,  was  a  lesson  in  fine- 
tuning  competing  deadlines.  “By  4  p.m. 


!  from  Kuwait  to  Afghanistan  aboard  a  C-130  cargo 

I  knew  I  had  the  story  pinned  down,”  she  re¬ 
calls,  with  plans  to  publish  it  the  following 
morning  in  her  newspaper.  “Tina  Gulland, 
who  helps  facilitate  TV  contacts,  called  me 
at  4:30.  NBC  decided  they  wanted  the  story; 

I  talked  them  through  the  facts,  read  them 
my  rough  lede.  They  wrote  a  script  for  their 
anchor,  and  read  it  back  to  me  to  check 
facts.  The  anchor  (John  Seigenthaler)  read  it 
that  night.”  Priest  then  spoke  with  Seigen¬ 
thaler  from  the  “studio”  in  the  Posfs  office  — 
basically,  a  chair  with  a  TV  hookup. 

The  one  glitch  came  when  viewers  were 
directed  to  go  to  the  Post  Web  site  for  more. 
“No  one  had  told  the  copy  desk  we  needed  to 
get  the  story  up  quickly,”  says  Priest,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “It  didn’t  get  posted  until  about  an  hour 
later.  It’s  all  part  of  the  learning  curve.” 

In  yet  another  permutation  of  her  hybrid 
role,  she  recently  produced  two  special  re¬ 
ports  for  MSNBC’s  “Hardball”:  one  on  the 
CIA’s  secret  detention  facilities,  and  the  oth¬ 
er  on  the  June  30  transition  in  Iraq.  “I  put 
together  a  package  where  I  wrote  the  script, 
suggested  the  visuals,  and  read  it  on  camera,” 
she  notes,  having  discovered  in  the  process 


that  there’s  “a  whole  new  skill  to  read¬ 
ing  scripts  and  making  them  sound 
good.  You  pick  a  word  in  the  sentence 
to  ‘shape,’  or  emphasize.” 

She  feels  everybody  at  the  paper 
“seems  willing  to  make  the  arrange¬ 
ment  work,  but  it’s  up  to  me  to  know 
how  far  I  can  push  the  system.”  She 
did  a  feature  on  spies  that  played 
off  the  Valerie  Plame  investigation, 
which  she  asked  the  Post  to  hold  for 
a  day.  “But  I  would  never  ask  the  Post 
to  delay  a  hard  news  story,”  she 
declares.  “I’m  too  competitive.” 

Managing  Editor  Coll  notes  he’s 
been  pleased  so  far,  and  is  watching 
“with  hope”  to  see  how  the 'arrangement 
evolves.  “I  believe  in  trusting  the  talent,”  he 
says.  “With  the  right  management  attitudes 
and  oversight,  let  them  run  a  little  and  see 
where  it  takes  us.  We’ve  tried  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ent  versions,  none  has  been  a  disaster,  but ... 
we’re  still  fiddling  with  the  dials  on  this.” 

The  post-9/11  world  and  the  war  in  Iraq 
have  only  increased  the  need  to  bring  deeper 
and  more  nuanced  perspectives  to  television. 
Priest  argues:  “You  do  need  the  benefit  of 
people  who  have  had  a  longer  perspective. 

If  I’m  on  [TV]  with  another  panelist  who  I 
disagree  with,  whose  interpretation  is  off 
the  facts,  I  don’t  feel  shy  about  saying  that. 
Because  I’ve  been  around  the  military  so 
long,  I  understand  the  gray  area  under  which 
they  operate. ...  Rarely  are  things  as  black 
and  white  as  the  TV  is  likely  to  make  them, 
or  other  journalists,  either.” 

Given  television’s  power.  Priest  points  out 
that  “good  reporters  can  only  make  it  better. 
[TV]  shows  seem  to  welcome  the  depth  and 
knowledge  print  reporters  bring,  especially 
if  you  can  cram  it  into  a  20-second  descrip¬ 
tion.  That’s  the  kev.”  11 


AAAS  Science  Journalism  Awards 


■  •JSf'  K 


The  AAAS  Science  Journalism  Awards  represent  the  pinnacle  of  achievement  for 
professional  journalists  in  the  science  writing  field.  The  awards  recognize  outstanding 
reporting  for  a  general  audience  and  honor  individuals  (rather  than  institutions, 
publishers  or  employers)  for  their  coverage  of  the  sciences,  engineering  and  mathematics. 

CATEGORIES:  Six  awards  will  be  presented  in  the  following  categories: 

lA  Large  newspapers  Small  newspapers  Radio 

lA  Magazines  Television  Online 


DEADLINE:  August  1 

DETAILS:  www.aaas .org/SJAwards 


SPONSORED  BY; 


ilAAAS 

ADVANCING  SCIENCE.  SERVING  SOCIE*^ 
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‘Camera-ready' gains  new  meaning 

TV  or  not  TV,  that  is  question  in  newsrooms 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

IT  WAS  A  BIG  STORY  FOR  MILWAUKEE 

Journal  Sentinel  sports  reporter  Don 
Walker:  the  sudden  departure  of  the 
president  of  the  local  Major  League  Baseball 
team,  the  Brewers.  When  it  broke  during  a 
busy  afternoon  last  November,  Walker  was 
on  top  of  it,  gathering  facts  and  writing  to 
beat  the  daily  deadline. 

Then  the  call  came  in.  WTMJ-TV, 
the  local  NBC  affiliate  owned  by 
Journal  Sentinel  parent  company 
Journal  Communications,  asked  him 
to  grab  some  air  time.  “The  story  was 
still  breaking  and  they  wanted  me  to 
be  on  their  4  p.m.  newscast,”  recalls 
Walker,  a  25-year  veteran  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  who’s  done  a  handful  of  stories 
for  the  television  station.  “I  missed 
a  couple  of  calls  while  I  was  on.” 

Walker’s  double  duty  is  not  unusu¬ 
al  in  today’s  newsrooms,  especially 

those  with  ownership  links  or  cross-  c*  «  j 
.  ,  Seli-di 

reporting  agreements  with  nearby 

broadcast  outlets.  With  “convergence”  the 
buzzword,  more  reporters  are  being  asked  to 
get  ready  for  their  close-up  to  help  promote 
the  newspaper  and  aid  the  broadcast  report. 

“I  think  it  enhances  our  credibility  because 
it  shows  off  our  experts,”  says  Journal  Sen¬ 
tinel  Ekiitor  Martin  Kaiser,  who  says  the 
practice  will  likely  grow.  “It  becomes  part  of 
their  work  day.  They  already  do  short  break¬ 
ing  stories  online.  It  could  get  to  the  point 
where  it  is  done  a  lot.” 

None  of  the  dozen  editors  who  spoke  with 
E&P  about  the  issue  had  instituted  manda¬ 
tory  television  appearances.  “We  are  not 
twisting  arms,”  says  Mark  Bowden,  editor  of 
The  Gazette  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  which 
has  a  cross-reporting  agreement  with  nearby 


reporter,  and  food  editor  for  regular  weekly 
appearances  on  the  station. 

At  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson, 

“We  have  people  on  air  every  week,”  says 
Jane  Amari,  the  paper’s  editor  and  publisher, 
referring  to  local  KVOA-TV.  “We  have  regu¬ 
lar  appearances  by  the  traffic  reporter,  enter¬ 
tainment  reporter  and  prep  sports  writer.  It 
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1%  Kevin  Washington 

■  Son  TechnoteiQy  EcMor 


Self-described  “ham”  Kevin  Washington  of  The  Sun 

lie  gives  them  content,  and  it  gives  us  promo- 
edto  tion  and  visibility.” 

lote  But  the  growing  relationships  are  also  full 

port.  of  potential  problems  and  new  issues,  includ- 

cause  ing  extra  pay  for  the  reporters,  time  con- 

m-  straints  at  deadline,  and  questions  about  how 
!  much  news  reporters  want  to  reveal  on  air 

rt  of  that  may  take  away  from  their  print  stories, 

•eak-  “If  it  is  a  burden,  we  don’t  do  it,”  remarks 

nt  Rick  Rodriguez,  executive  editor  of  The 

Sacramento  Bee,  which  shares  reporters  with 
I  with  nearby  KXTV.  “We  are  a  newspaper  first  and 
ida-  it  will  not  interfere.”  The  Bee  pays  reporters 
t  extra  for  the  broadcast  appearances.  Many 

or  of  others  contend  that  the  work  is  done  within 
:h  their  regular  schedule,  although  The  Sun  in 
;arby  Baltimore  will  pay  overtime  if  necessary. 


Bemie  Lunzer,  secretary-treasurer  of  The 
Newspaper  Guild-CWA  in  Washington, 

D.C.,  says  pay  could  become  an  issue  if  cross¬ 
reporting  is  done  more  often.  “There  is  a 
question  about  whether  it  intrudes  on  the 
work  cycle  and  what  compensation  you  are 
going  to  get,”  he  says.  “The  company  is  going 
to  have  to  accommodate  reporters  and  make 
it  worth  their  while.” 

Lauria  Lynch-German,  president  of  The 
Milwaukee  Newspaper  Guild,  made  sure 
that  reporters  were  not  forced  to  go  on  the 
air  when  a  camera  first  came  into  her  news¬ 
room.  “If  it  became  a  regular  assignment, 
we  would  have  to  talk  about  training  and 
compensation,”  she  says.  “We  don’t  want  it 
to  cause  a  work  speed-up.” 

Tim  Franklin,  editor  of  the  Sun,  which 
keeps  a  television  camera  in  the  newsroom 
for  such  appearances,  says,  “My  concern  as 
an  editor  is  that  you  worry  about  a  reporter 
perhaps  missing  a  phone  call  or  being  out  on 
assignment.  You  don’t  want  to  sacrifice  the 
quality  of  the  newspaper  or  have  it  get  in  the 
way.”  The  Sun  had  an  exclusive  agreement 
with  WMAR-TV  for  several  years,  but  ended 
it  recently  to  expand  its  broadcast  options 
and  strike  new  deals  with  several  television 
stations.  “We  feel  having  multiple  partners 
allows  us  to  do  more,”  says  Franklin. 

Sun  Technology  Editor  Kevin  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  has  done  regular  weekly  appear¬ 
ances  for  WMAR,  enjoys  it  for  the  most  part. 
“For  some  things  it  worked  well  and  I  am  a 
bit  of  a  ham,”  he  says.  “It  was  a  little  bit  of  a 
hassle  because  I  had  to  prepare  for  it.” 

Both  editors  and  reporters  admit  that 
eventually  reporters  may  have  to  be  more 
versatile  as  convergence  grows.  “We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  more  and  more  define  our¬ 
selves  as  information  gatherers,”  says  Amari. 

For  Walker,  the  demands  will  likely  grow 
as  he  covers  the  2004  Olympics  in  Athens  in 
August.  “I’m  sure  Ill  be  asked  to  do  TV  from 
there,”  he  predicts.  “1  may  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  at  midnight  for  4  p.m.  here.  That 
makes  for  a  long  day.”  @ 


KCRG-TV,  an  ABC  affiliate  owned  by  the 
paper’s  parent.  The  Gazette  Co.  “If  someone 
does  not  want  to  be  on  camera,  we  are  not 
making  them.”  But  Bowden  contends  that 
many  of  his  reporters  gladly  take  on  the  air 
time,  including  members  of  the  paper’s  in¬ 
vestigative  team  who  have  worked  with  their 
television  counterparts  on  major  projects: 
“They  meet  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  plan 
stories.  We  are  doing  a  lot  of  these  things.” 

KCRG  also  provides  information  for  the 
Gazette's  weather  pages,  as  well  as  having  its 
helicopter  crew  take  aerial  photos  when 
needed.  In  return,  the  newspaper  provides 
its  financial  reporter,  arts  and  entertainment 
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AYBE  THAT  BANDIT  IN  ThE  TREASURE  OF  THE  SlERRA  MaDRE  DIDN’T 

“need  no  stinking  badges,”  but  years  ago,  many  reporters  at  major 
metros  did.  Former  newspaper  writer  and  editor  Clark  Secrest,  now 
living  in  Laguna  Niguel,  Calif.,  has  the  proof:  over  150  different  press 
badges,  shields  and  stars,  which  he  collects  via  eBay  and  antiques 
shows.  They  “were  issued  by  newspapers,  by  police  and  fire  departments,  and  by  city  and 
state  governments,”  Secrest  reports.  By  design,  many  were  almost  identical  to  the  police 
and  fire  badges  of  their  jurisdictions.  Others  went  to  all  reporters,  instead  of  mere  press 
cards,  no  matter  what  their  beat.  Early  badges  are  hard  to  come  by  today,  but  the  ones 
that  turn  up  always  remind  Secrest  of  “an  earlier  and  simpler  era  of  covering  the  news.” 


IVIETAL 


A  return  to  the  days  when  ‘badgering’  reporters 
and  ‘press  shields’ had  a  whole  different  meaning 


Street 

CORNER  COPS 

1880  to  the  1930s 


i  O  v  ^  'm  unicipalities 

•  I  %/ 1  school 

.A.  districts  issued 
badge-permits  to  street  corner 
newsboys  in  the  decades  between  1880 
and  the  1930s.  The  urchins  were  prone  to  fistfights 
over  who  would  get  the  best  corners,  so  licensing  and 
regulating  them  enabled  authorities  to  assign  corners 
and  avoid  fisticuffs  in  front  of  customers.  Additional¬ 
ly,  newsboys  were  required  to  be  enrolled  in  school. 
This  unusual  two-and-one-half-inch  pinback  shield 
was  issued  to  a  “News  Boy  Inspector”  for  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star.  The  inspector  likely  patrolled  the  city 
to  ensure  that  no  unlicensed  boys  were  selling  papers. 


Signed,  sealed,  delivered 

1890s 


A  SHORTCOMING  OF  EARLY  PRESS  BADGES  WAS  THAT  THEY 

were  not  secure  —  they  could  be  lent,  borrowed,  lost,  or 
stolen.  Consequently,  a  few  badges  were  engraved  on  their 
face  with  the  name  of  the  badgeholder.  The  Times  star  at  left  is 
engraved  “E.L.  McPhelim,”  and  odd-shaped  Herald  badge  at  right 
carries  the  initials  “G.A.H.”  Both  of  these  silver  badges  date  from 
around  the  1890s.  City  origin  is  not  known  for  certain,  but  could 
be  New  York  —  the  Times  piece  is  of  unusually  high  quality. 
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A  LOT  OF  BRASS 

1915-1925 


More  Wyatt  Earp  than 

HeYWOOD  BROUN 

circa  1900 

I  HIS  ClRCA-1900  PRESS 

reporter’s  pinback  badge 
is  made  of  thin  nickeled 
brass,  hand-engraved  by  a  jeweler. 
The  badge  utilizes  three  different 
fonts,  including  two  lines  of 
so-called  “Bamum  &  Bailey” 
or  “circus”  type.  Use  of  the  word 
“correspondent”  suggests  that  this  credenticil 
may  have  been  issued  to  a  stringer,  rather  than 
to  a  staff  reporter.  The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  began  publishing  in  1837,  and  after  merging 
with  The  Milwaukee  Journal  in  1995,  continues 
today  as  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel.  The 
badge  is  two-and-one-half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  its  design  is  called  a  “six-point  balltip  star.” 


Text  AND  photos 
COURTESY  OF 

Clark  Secrest 


Cop/Ed  piece 

early  1900s 

The  Seattle 

Police  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  early 
1900s  issued  this  pin- 
back  badge  to  reporters. 

This  one  is  identical  to  the 
city’s  police  badges  of  the  era, 
except  for  the  numerical  “Press”  star 
in  the  center,  and  could  easily  have  been  interpreted 
as  a  police  badge.  This  illustrates  the  close  ties  and  trust 
conferred  upon  the  reporters  by  law-enforcement  agen¬ 
cies.  Early  police  officials  frequently  curried  the  favor  of 
friendly  newsmen,  a  practice  not  unknown  even  today, 
although  practiced  far  less  openly 
than  in  those  times. 


Because  this  reporter  badge  was  issued 
by  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  it  would  have  been  honored 
by  both  the  city’s  police  and  fire  departments. 

The  nickeled-brass  badge  carries  a  city  view  in 
the  center,  with  factories  and  smokestacks.  Two- 
and-one-half  inches  wide,  it  dates  between  1915 
and  1925. 


For  wanderin’ 

’round  in  the  ^ 

DARK  ^ 

early  1900s 

Chicago  by  the  early 
1900s  employed 
some  of  the  nation’s 
most  aggressive  reporters. 

This  three-inch  nickeled 
brass  Chicago  Tribune  star 
closely  resembled  Chicago  police 
badges.  Although  these  were  issued  to 
plant  guards.  Tribune  reporters  dashing  to 
crime  scenes  frequently  borrowed  them  and 
used  them  to  cross  police  lines.  The  policemen, 
never  anxious  to  antagonize  reporters,  complied. 


This circa-1890s  em- 
bossed  sterling  silver 
badge,  one  of  the  earliest 
press  badges  yet  found,  utilized  the  quill  —  a  universal 
icon  of  the  newsgathering  business.  The  ribbon  at 
the  bottom  is  engraved  “The  Sun,”  likely  in  Baltimore, 
and  carries  the  numeral  419- 


Here  comes 
‘The  Sun’ 

circa  1890s 
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Don’t  take 

THIS  BADGE 
OFF  OF  ME 

1922 


Watching  the 

DETECTIVES 

'V'V'T’HILE 

Wf 

w  w  other 
municipal  press  badges 
did  not  specify  a  beat, 

IT  O  Francisco  of  the  early 

20th  century  issued  fancy 
ipiiSII^II'^  badges  specifically  for 

crime  reporters.  This 
hand-engraved  badge  is  in¬ 
laid  with  enameled  lettering.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  police  still  utilize  a  seven-point  star. 


Boston  news- 
papers  were 
particularly 
active  in  issuing 
badge  credentials 
to  their  early  staffers, 
^  This  finely  tooled  and 
enameled  two-and-one- 
quarter-inch  pinback  badge 
carries  the  Boston  municipal 
seal  in  the  center,  and  is  front-dated 
1922.  The  Herald  issued  a  different  design  badge 
than  this  to  its  reporters  stationed  at  the  fire 
department.  Boston  American  and  Boston 
Advertiser  reporters  carried  badges  as  well. 


AP  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME 

1920s 

The  City  and  County  of  Denver  seal  is  in  the  center 
of  this  badge  issued  by  the  city  to  an  Associated  Press 
reporter  of  the  1920s.  It  appears  as  though  the  badge- 
maker  couldn’t  quite  figure  out  how  to  abbreviate  “Associated 
Press,”  but  did  the  best  he  could.  The  badge  is  two-and-one- 
quarter  inches  long  and  is  made  of  nickeled  brass.  Its  custom-die 
seal  is  made  of  copper. 


Film  badge 

1930s 


W;™x«o„  -a 

of  motion- 
picture  newsreels,  the 
terms  “photographer” 
and  “cameraman”  came  /  ^ 

to  denote  different  occu-  ^ 
pations  and  skills.  The 
San  Francisco/Oakland 
Press  Photographers 

Association  issued  this  k 

gold-tone  eagletop  shield  ^  . 

to  newsreel  cameramen  1 

around  1934.  The  association’s 
seal  is  in  the  center  of  the  two-and- 
one-quarter-inch  badge,  showing  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  and  a  Speed  Graphic  camera. 


Step  into  my  fire 

1933 


The  San  Francisco  Fire  Depart- 
ment  of  1933  issued  this  unusual 
badge,  enabling  reporters  and 
other  official  personnel  closer  access 
to  fire  scenes.  The  colorful  enamel-over- 
copper  badge  is  two-and-one-quarter 
inches  wide. 
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‘NY  Post’  sees  breach  of  contract;  McClier  sees  changes  from  contract 


iN  February,  McClier  Corp.  sued  'yhe  New  York  Post  for  $1.1 
million  it  says  it  is  still  owed.  In  May,  the  Post  sued  McClier  for 
at  least  $100  million  for  costs  and  losses  resulting  from  what  it 
alleges  is  defective  work  for  which  McClier  is  responsible. 
Though  both  complaints  were  filed  in  state  Supreme  Court  in 
Manhattan  —  where  the  Post  is  headquartered  and  Chicago-based 
nm#  am  mm  McClier  has  officeS  —  the 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG  suits  relate  to  the  design, 

engineering  and  construction  of  the  Posfs  new  production  plant  in 
the  city’s  Bronx  borough,  about  12  miles  up  the  East  River  from  the 
newspaper’s  old  South  Street  plant.  On  16  acres  of  an  old  rail  yard 
and  adjacent  bus  garage  that  became  the  plant’s  site,  poor  soil 

conditions  required  a  pile  foundation  to  erations  (E&P,  June  9, 2003). 

support  the  structure.  In  its  suit  for  breach  of  contract,  McClier 

In  August  1998,  the  Post  retained  the  maintains  that  it  provided  all  agreed-to 

architecture,  engineering  and  process-con-  services  “in  a  timely,  prudent  and  profes- 


sulting  firm  McClier  in  a  design-build  ca¬ 
pacity,  putting  it  in  charge  of  building  the 
plant  it  planned  —  a  multilevel  facility  en¬ 
closing  approximately  450,000  square  feet. 

According  to  McClier,  the  Post  withheld 
its  last  payment  on  the  project.  The  client 
claims  its  plant  is  deficient  functionally  and 
structurally  —  the  latter  particularly  trou¬ 
blesome  for  new,  upper-level  inserting  op- 
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sional  manner  consistent  with  accepted 
construction  and  engineering  practice.” 
The  firm  says  that  after  it  made  “numerous 
...  demands  for  payment,”  the  Post 
breached  its  agreement  by  failing  to  pay 
for  more  than  $1.1  million  of  services 
rendered.  McClier  asks  for  that  sum  plus 
accrued  interest.  According  to  the  suit, 
McClier  provided  statements  of  account  — 


beginning  in  March  1997  and  reflecting  the 
amount  owned  —  that  were  “received  and 
accepted  by  the  Post  without  objection.” 

Three  months  later,  the  Post  filed  suit 
alleging  several  problems  with  its  new 
plant’s  structure  and  systems,  notably 
deficient  support  for 
its  recently  expand¬ 
ed  inserting 
operation,  as 
well  as  in  the 
paper-storage 

Plant  reconstruction 
“won't  interrupt  our 
day-to-day  production' 

—  Geoff  Booth,  New 
York  Post  vice 
president 
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area  and  reelroom.  Also  named  as  defen¬ 
dants  are  the  arehitect  and  engineer  who 
McClier  put  on  the  project,  although  the 
Post  maintains  that  McClier  bears  responsi¬ 
bility  for  what  they  and  others  did  (and  did 
not)  do  while  “performing  any  portion  of 
the  Design/  Builder’s  obligations.” 

In  several  causes  of  action,  the  Post  seeks 
damages  ranging  from  $15  million  to  at 
least  $100  million,  as  well  as  interest,  other 
expenses,  and  attorneys’  fees.  Spencer  says 
the  Post  filed  the  suit  in  response  to  McCli- 
er’s  Febniaiy'  complaint. 

THE  COMPLAINT 

The  Post  alleges  McClier  failed  to  design 
or  engineer  parts  of  the  plant,  including 
concrete  slabs,  steel  beams  and  trusses 
“that  were  adequate  to  support  the  loads”  it 
knew  or  should  have  known  would  exist. 

The  complaint  cites  excessive  moisture 
from  an  inadequate  humidification  system, 
defects  in  underground  plumbing,  and  in¬ 
sufficient  electrical  capacity.  Improperly 
designed  humidification  is  blamed  for  cor¬ 
rosion  and  erosion,  seizing  of  components, 
and  “premature  deterioration  of  the  heat¬ 
ing,  c(X)ling  and  ventilating  equipment.” 
Underground  plumbing,  the  suit  says,  suf¬ 
fers  from  “defects  in  the  sanitary  and  do¬ 
mestic  water  systems  and  storm  drains.” 

Electrical  work  is  criticized  for  lack  of  re¬ 
liability  and  redundancy  and  for  improper 
wiring,  including  that  for  the  presses.  Its 
complaint  states:  “Failure  of  a  single 
switchboard  will  render  more  than  one 
press  inoperable.”  The  result,  it  says,  are 


failures  that  adversely  affected  operations. 

The  Post  also  accuses  McClier  of  failing 
to  meet  progress  schedule  and  milestone 
date  requirements  and  asserts  that  the 
work  needed  to  correct  defective  construc¬ 
tion  “will  result  in  physical  damage  to  the ... 
plant.”  It  also  says  it  was  damaged  in  an  as- 
yet  undetermined  amount  when  McClier 
breached  its  agreement  by  overbilling,  and 
alleges  that  McClier  failed  to  obtain  speci¬ 
fied  insurance  coverage  and  failed  to  supply 
the  Post  with  documents  related  to  the  proj¬ 
ect  that  are  necessary  to  the  plant’s  “opera¬ 
tion,  maintenance  and  full  and  effective 
use.”  Among  the  latter  it  cites  “a  complete 
and  accurate  set  of ‘as  built’  drawings  re¬ 
flecting  the  work  as  actually  performed.” 

Because  the  Post  lost  “reasonably  foresee¬ 
able”  revenue  and  incurred  “substantied 
costs”  owing  to  behavior  that  it  alleges  did 
not  conform  to  “the  standard  of  care  re¬ 
quired  by  the  professions  of  architecture 
and  engineering,”  the  suit  asserts  McClier’s 
liability  for  “professional  malpractice.” 

Post  Operations  Vice  President  Joseph 
Vincent  referred  questions  from  E^P  to 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager  Geoff 
Booth.  Other  than  remarking  that  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  second-level  mailroom 
“w'on’t  interrupt  our  day-to-day  produc¬ 
tion,”  Booth  declined  to  comment  further 
on  the  matter. 

THE  RESPONSE 

Questions  for  McClier  executives  were 
fielded  by  Spencer,  who  says  that  “to  ad¬ 
dress  the  issues  raised  by  the  Post,  we  even 


went  so  far  as  to  hire  independent  technical 
consultants  to  review  our  performance.” 
McClier  spokeswoman  Alexandra  Spencer 
says  they  found  that  the  work  was  sound,  in 
keeping  with  professional  standards,  and 
met  contractual  specifications. 

“We  don’t  believe  their  lawsuit  has  merit,” 
she  says.  “Once  these  issues  are  litigated,  we 
are  confident  that  our  original  lawsuit  for 
final  payment  on  the  contract  will  prevail.” 

In  response  to  the  allegations,  McClier 
stated  in  an  e-mail  that  it  “categorically  de¬ 
nies  the  unfounded  claims  contained  in  the 
Post's  complaint,”  adding  that  it  properly 
designed  the  plant  “for  the  intended  use  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  former  management  of  the 
Post.”  The  company  also  said  “changes  now’ 
envisioned  by  the  new  management  at  the 
Post  are  completely  at  odds  with  the  criteria 
accepted  by  previous  management,”  and 
that  McClier  is  not  responsible  for  such 
“significant  changes.” 

As  for  damages  the  Post  seeks  for  correc¬ 
tive  work  that  it  says  is  necessary,  Spencer 
wrote  in  an  e-mail  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  cost  of  such  work  to  exceed  that  of  the 
original  job  —  a  position  confirmed,  she 
adds,  by  experts  McClier  hired  “to  inspect 
the  facility  and  evaluate  McClier’s  services.” 

The  Post  attributes  some  overbilling  to 
“padding”  that  it  says  was  based  on  original 
McClier  estimates  for  trade  work  rather 
than  lower  actual  trade  contract  amounts. 
Denying  it  exaggerated  or  padded  costs, 
Spencer  wrote  that  McClier  will  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  allegations  have  no  basis. 

As  for  malpractice,  according  to  Spencer, 
architects  would  ordinarily  only  be  liable 
“when  they  fail  to  provide  their  services  in 
accordance  with  reasonably  prudent  archi¬ 
tectural  standards  recognized  for  similar 
projects  of  similar  scope.”  McClier’s  services 
to  the  Post,  she  adds,  were  “in  strict  accor¬ 
dance  with  such  standards.” 

CORRECTIVE  ACTION 

For  the  record,  McClier’s  suit  against  the 
Post  is  the  first  time  it  brought  an  action 
against  a  newspaper  company.  Calling  it 
“inappropriate”  to  comment  on  “other  and 
unrelated  legal  matters,”  McClier  will  not 
say  if  it  has  been  sued  by  a  newspaper  be¬ 
fore.  Spencer  allows,  however,  that  the 
company  “has  never  been  found  liable  for 
errors  or  omissions  in  any  other  lawsuit.” 

According  to  the  Post’s  complaint,  im¬ 
properly  constructed  slabs  for  plant  levels 
one  and  two  were  not  in  specified  pour  sizes 
and  patterns  and  were  without  the  specified 
No.  3  steel  reinforcing  bars  and  wire  mesh. 
Design  and  construction  deficiencies,  says 
the  Post,  “rendered  the  load  carrying  capac- 
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ity  of  the  concrete  slab  in  the  inserting  room 
on  the  second  level ...  inadequate.”  More 
generally,  the  complaint  states:  “Cracks 
are  numerous,  exceed  maximum  allowable 
crack  widths  and  are  beginning  to  cause  the 
slabs  to  separate  throughout  the  building.” 

The  Post  says  that  according  to  the  1998 
agreement,  McClier  (at  its  own  suggestion) 

assumed  a  design-build  role  for  the  project, 

“with  complete  and  sole  responsibility 
for  the  design  and  construction.”  This,  the 
Post  continues,  obliged  McClier  to  ensure 

that  the  plant  “would  meet  the  intentions 

and  needs  of  the  Post”  It  says  McClier 
was  further  obliged  to  “projierly 
correct  work  rejected  by  the  [Post]  or 
known  by  [McClier]  to  be  defective  ...  ^ 

whether  observed  before  or  after 
substantial  completion,”  with  McClier  NS 
to  bear  all  related  costs. 

IfMcClier  did  not  begin  correction  Vq 

within  five  days  of  receiving  written 

notice  from  the  Post,  according  to  the 
complaint,  the  Post  could  correct  the  defi-  ^ 
ciencies.  The  Post  says  that  Icist  Dec.  31, 
it  notified  McClier  in  writing  that  the 
agreement  was  terminated. 

The  Post  thereafter  retained  The  Austin 
Co.  as  what  Austin  Vice  President  and 
Newspap)er  Group  Manager  Michael  M. 
Pusich  calls  “an  owner’s  representative  in 
helping  them  coordinate  and  monitor 
some  preferred  sub[contractor]s”  that 
the  Post  brought  in. 

According  to  Pusich,  Austin  must  deter¬ 
mine:  what  equipment  can  be  left  in  and 
what  must  come  out  to  accommodate  work 
on  the  structure;  how  the  work  is  sched¬ 
uled;  and  how  it  is  coordinated  among 
subcontractors.  Overall  project-manage¬ 
ment  responsibility  on  Austin’s  end  lies 
with  Senior  Project  Manager  Steve  Barber. 
Austin’s  on-site  staff  at  the  Post  includes 
a  construction  supervisor  and  structural, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers. 

Owing  to  their  experience  “working  with 
an  existing  building,”  says  Pusich,  structural 
steel  fabricator  and  erector  Francis  A.  Lee 
Co.  was  selected  to  engineer  a  solution  for 
the  upper-level  inserting  mailroom. 

Earlier  with  The  New  York  Times,  Vin¬ 
cent  would  have  known  the  loeal  firm  from 
its  1990s  foundation  remediation  for  that 
paper’s  College  Point  plant  —  also  plagued 
by  unstable  soil.  With  the  specialists  work¬ 
ing  for  it,  Lee  is  “kind  of  a  lead  contractor 
on  that  [mailroom]  project,”  says  Pusich, 
who  calls  the  elevated  inserting  operation 
“probably  the  biggest  aspect”  of  the  overall 
project. 

In  its  complaint,  the  Post  says  it  has  had 
to  indefinitely  delay  installation  of  new 


inserters  and  has  been  deprived  of  at  least 
$100  million  in  estimated  revenue. 

LOST  REVENUE? 

As  for  loss  of  “reasonably  foreseeable” 
revenue,  McClier  says  it  “has  no  knowledge 
of  any  lost  revenue  by  the  Post  with  respect 
to  this  facility.”  Spencer  cites  the  Post's 

successftil  printing  without  interruption, 

and  says  “new  uses  for  the  facility  currently 
contemplated  by  the  Post's  new  manage¬ 
ment  were  not  reasonably  foreseeable  by 

^  McClier”  and  were  not 

c  "  part  of  the  agreement 

during  the  design. 

McClier  could 
not  have  reason- 


Planforthe 
inserting 
operation  at 
the  Post’ 

1  FlexiRoll  double  station  with 
preinserting  unit 

2  FlexiRoll  double  station 

3  FlexiRoll  buffer 

4  Unit  for  manual  prewinding  of 
inserts 

5  Topveyor  shingle  stream  conveyor 

6  Vertical  delivery  station 

7  Hopper  loader 

8  SLS3000  inserting  system 

9  CombiStack  bundle  building  system 

10  Spiral  conveyor 

1 1  NewsGrip-A  single  gripper  conveyor 

'The  new  inserters  were  to  be  part  of  an 
expansion/automation  project  for  which 
the  Post  said  it  had  budgeted  $30  million  to 
create  two  physically  and  functionally  sepa¬ 
rate  mailrooms:  a  lower-level  operation 
taking  copies  directly  from  the  presses  to 


stackers  and  bundle-distribution  to  trucks, 
and  an  upper-level  inserting  operation  for 
special  sections  and  an  expected  increase  in 
freestanding  inserts  from  advertisers. 

Management  contemplated  a  phased, 
yearlong  project  that  would  boost  capacity, 
flexibility,  and  automation  in  the  two  mail- 
rooms,  allowing  the  paper  “to  run  multiple 

different  products ...  simultaneously,” 

operations  chief  Vincent  said  at  the  time. 

MISSING  INSERTS 

Although  the  Post's  executives  will  not 

comment  specifically  on  the  suit,  and  its 
lawyer,  Frederick  Cohen  of  the  New  York 
firm  Ross  &  Cohen  LLP,  did  not  return  a 
phone  request  for  comment,  it  seems  likely 
the  new  inserting  operation  was  expected  to 

account  for  at  least  part  of  the  revenues  of 

which  the  Post  says  it  was  deprived. 

A  year  ago.  Booth  said  the  “goal  is  to  be 
inserting  about  five  million  pieces  p)er  week” 

over  four  or  five  nights,  growing  from  she  or 
seven  Sunday-only  inserts  to  12-15  in  one 
Sunday  package  and  enabling  cost-effective 
inserting  on  any  other  day. 

The  inserting  upgrade,  with  dedicated 

stackers  and  strappers,  was  designed  to  ac¬ 
complish  this.  Using  four  Muller  Martini 
'  Newsliners,  each  with  manual  feeders,  a 
card  feeder,  and  FlexiRoll  buffering,  the 
Post  had  “struggled”  to  insert  at  more 
1^  than  20,000  per  hour,  while  each  press 
R  could  print  60,000  copies  per  hour. 

Booth  told  E&P  last  year  the  plan 
was  to  “double  that  capacity”  and 
“automate  the  whole  room”  by 
replacing  the  four  inserters  with 
eight  buffered  Newsliner  A  inserting 
lines,  each  possibly  with  a  pair  of  automatic 
FlexiRoll  unwinders.  He  added  that  floor 
space  was  sufficient,  requiring  no  major 
equipment  reconfiguration  or  “significant 
building  modifications.” 

‘You  can  never  have  too  much  mciil- 
room,”  former  Post  production  director 
David  O’Neill  remarked  in  2001,  noting 
also  that  the  large,  elevated  inserting  area’s 
floor  was  built  to  accept  the  FlexiRoll  sys¬ 
tem.  But  according  to  Daniel  Emi,  Muller- 
Martini/GMA  project  manager  for  the  Post, 
while  the  mailroom  expansion  was  planned 
from  the  outset  of  the  plant  project,  the  ele¬ 
vated  mailroom’s  floor  was  insufficient  for 
the  expansion  and  the  new  equipment. 

McClier  declined  to  respond,  point  by 
point,  to  the  Post  complaint  or  to  discuss 
sp)ecific  technical  details  it  cites.  But  to  the 
extent  the  litigants  may  disagree  over  the 
elevated  mailroom’s  intended  use,  Spencer 
wrote  that  “McClier  is  not  responsible  for 
decisions  by  the  Post’s  current  management 
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to  change  the  intended  use  and  design  cri-  ' 
teria  previously  provided  to  McClier.” 

For  its  part,  the  Post  suit  states;  “McClier 
was  required  to  obtain  and  develop  detailed 
information  and  specifications  concerning 
the  specific  and  intended  uses  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  Plant,  including  without  limitation  the 
Newsliner  inserting  and  other  equipment 

the  Post  intended  to  be  installed.” 

MOST  AUTOMATED  MAILROOM 

ultimately,  the  second  floor  was  to  be 
organized  into  four  cells,  each  with  two 

inserters,  a  buffer  station,  Muller-Martini 

package-building  device,  and  two  FSI 
winding  stations.  Plans  called  for  a  pair  of 
conveyors  from  each  press  to  carry  copies  to 
either  mail  room,  with  on-the-fly  switching 

—  part  of  what  Vincent  predicted  would  be 

“the  most  automated  mailroom  in  the  U.S.” 

Though  in  appearance  “up  to  now  it’s  just 
cracks,”  the  damage  to  the  plant  is  “much 
more  serious,”  Emi  told  E&P  by  phone 
while  at  a  May  meeting  about  the  Post  with 

GMA  parent  company  Muller  Martini  in 
Switzerland.  “Basically,  the  whole  first  floor 
gets  tom  out ...  and  replaced.” 

Booth  insists  production  will  not  be  in¬ 
terrupted,  but  neither  the  Post  nor  Austin’s 
Barber  would  say  whether  inserting  will  be 
wholly  suspended  until  reconstmction  is 
complete  or  merely  curtailed,  line  by  line,  as 
the  work  progresses.  Both  approaches  had 
been  under  consideration. 

Coordinating  rebuilding  with  ongoing 
inserting  “is  really  difficult,”  says  Emi,  and 
“needs  to  be  well  planned”  between  the  Post 
and  the  construction  company.  Realistical¬ 
ly,  he  says,  the  work  could  last  two  years, 
although  the  Post  is  aiming  for  12  to  18 
months.  Pusich  explains  that  the  bulk  of  the 
work  that  affects  operations  will  probably 
run  that  long,  while  work  that  will  not  may 
continue  for  several  more  months.  Barber 
is  less  willing  to  estimate  the  multi-phased 
project’s  duration.  “We  don’t  even  have  all 
the  pieces  put  together  on  that,”  he  says. 

The  uncertainty  stems  from  working  on 
an  existing  structure  rather  than  building 
from  a  plan  on  a  cleared  site.  “You  never 
know  what  you  are  getting  into  if  you  are 
taking  concrete  out  and  dealing  with  piping 
and  electrical  wires,”  Emi  said  in  May.  As 
the  work  progresses,  says  Pusich,  “every 
time  you  look  at  it,  there’s  a  surprise.” 

Nevertheless,  Emi  said  that  “we  worked 
out  such  a  great  plan  together  with  all  the 
parties”  that  inserting-level  work  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  adversely  affect  operations  below. 

One  plan  calls  for  removing  one  inserting 
line  and  getting  the  constmction  crew 
into  the  vacated  space  the  next  day,  while 


inserting  continues  on  other  lines. 

“The  advantage  that  the  Post  has  is  that ... 
they  basically  have  more  equipment  than  is 
necessary,”  said  Emi.  “We  had  the  luxury  to 
put  two  brand-new  SLS-3000  [inserters] 
next  to  the  Newsliners,”  which  were  taken 
out  to  allow  work  to  begin  on  the  floor.  In 
this  curtailed-but-continued  inserting  sce¬ 
nario,  “as  soon  as  they  are  close  to  being 
done,”  said  Emi,  “we  are  going  to  take  an¬ 
other  Newsliner  out,”  freeing  up  space  for 
further  work.  When  that,  too,  is  completed, 
another  GMA  SLS-3000  will  be  instiled. 

Emi  attributes  the  unintemipted  insert¬ 
ing  capability  not  only  to  the  amount  of 
equipment  at  the  Post,  but  also  to  its  strate¬ 


gy  of  preinserting  into  a  television  section 
jacket  on  Thursday  and  Friday  during  the 
day,  winding  the  section  onto  FlexiRolls, 
then  unwinding  the  jackets  when  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  is  printed  on  Saturday  night. 

Weekday  preinserting  allows  completely 
automatic,  one-into-one  Saturday-night  in¬ 
serting,  which,  according  to  Emi,  is  why  the 

operation  can  switch  from  the  40,000-per- 
hour  Newsliner  to  the  30,000-per-hour 
SLS-3000  with  no  ill  effect.  Suggesting 
progress  toweuxl  Booth’s  goal,  Emi  said  that 
while  inserting  “primarily”  is  for  Sundays, 

“we  definitely  saw,  in  September  ’03,  heav¬ 
ier  inserting ...  at  three  to  four  times  a  week, 
one  to  three  inserts  per  day.”  S 
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and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders.  With 
24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive  parts 
inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer  care 
and  satisfaction  of  American  made  produas. 


ueueen  of  rne  uuueR  kiARTiNi  group 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem,  PA  18017 
Phone:  (610)  694-9494 
Fax:  (610)  694-0776 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 


Harri!^< 

THE  MEOIASPAN  PUI 


aseview' 

BLiSHING  DIVISION  Ji 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  produaion  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 


Qq.  kba  TKS 


3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone:  (717)  505  1150 
Fax:  (717)  505  1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
www.kba-print.com/pa 

As  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
America  offers  a  complete  line  of  single-width  and 
double-width  flexographic  and  offset  printing 
machinery:  the  COLORM/\X/ll/SW  for  flexography; 
the  COLORA/PRISMA/COMMANDER  for  the 
double-width  offset;  the  CONTINENT/COMET  for 
the  single-width  applications.  Shaftless  drives  and 
split-arm  reels  are  featured  as  standard. 


Mike  Shafer 
Phone:  (972)  437-4466 
Fax:  (972)  437-5858 
sales@tkspress.com 
wvvw.tksusa.com 
1201  Commerce  Drive 
Richardson,  TX  75081 

The  TKS  ColorTop  product  line  includes  the 
ColorTop  7000  printing  at  85,000  CPH  and  the 
ColorTop  3100  singlewide  press  which  prints  at 
51,000  CPH.  Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our 
shaftless  towers  to  your  existing  press  and 
upgrade  your  inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


DISPLAY/ONLINE  AD  SALES 

Charles  McKeown 
Publisher 
(646)  654-5120 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com 

Betsy  Maloney  :  ^ 

Associate  Advertising  Director 
(301)  656-5712 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.com 


EDITORt^PUBLlSHER 


Products  &  Services 


c;  Derek  R.  Hamilton 
Midwest  &  West  Regional 
Advertising  Manager 
(312)  583-5522 

dhamilton@editorandpublisher.com 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES 

Brian  Chester 
Sales  Director 
(888)-825-9149 
bchester@adweek.com 


CONFERENCES  &  SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Matt  Pollock  , 
Director,  E&P  Conferences 
(888)-536-8536  ■ 

LIST  RENTALS  , 

'  Edith  Roman  Associates 
Julius  Single  ' 
(845)-731-2731 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.  CHANGES  & 

,  BACK  ISSUES 
(800)  562-2706 

REPRINTS  j 

Repriat  Services 
Kristen  E.  Ramsay 
(651)  582-3800 

DIRECTORIES 

Copy  Sales  (800)  562-2706 
Advertising  Sales  (646)  654-5207 


EDITORftfPUBLISHER 

Phone:  1-888-825-9149  ~  CmniFIED  ADVERTISIlie  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 
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ASTROLOGY 


EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 


EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 


DAILY  -  WEEKLY  -  MONTHLY 

In  the  Stars  -  Cosmic  College 
Fortune  Cookies 

Features  Tied  in  with  our  Daily  Website 
WWW. Astrology  -  101.com 
TIME  DATA  SYNDICATE  (800)  322-5101 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords 
Call  (800)  2924308/(909)  929-1169 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Grab  the  attention  of  the  country's 
fastest  growing  demographic  with  Tales 
from  the  Trail,  a  syndicated  RV  column 
with  photos.  Humor  destinations, 
profiles,  and  technical  tips.  Perfect  for 
lifestyle,  outdoor,  or  travel  sections. 
rdcomm@gci.net  or  (866)  817-2633. 


Executive  Search  Consultants 


“Our  Associates  are  former  newspaper  execs  with  over40  years 
experience.  Call  me  for  a  confidential  discussion  of  your  needs.' 

Ron  Haas  &  Associates 

71 3-977-8955  Fax  71 3-977-9656 
e-mail:  rhaasfgrhaas.com 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 
CaH  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


KAMEN  &  CO  GROUP  SERVICES 
Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers* 

Check  our  references  ' 

(214)  265-9300 
Rickenbacher  Vledia 


WHETHER  YOU'RE  CONSIDERING  an 

acquisition  or  sale,  contact  our  offices 
this  week  for  a  confidential  conversation. 

NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 
EDWARD  ANDERSON,  BROKER 
P.O.  Box  2001 
250  Stoneridge  Est. 
Branson,  MO  65615 
(417)  336-3457 
Brokeredl@aol.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger-Valuations,  Sales,  Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 
Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)  833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
WWW.  media-broker,  com 


MEDIA  AMERICA  BROKERS 

The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 

Lon  W.  Williams 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

INTERNATIONAL 


Due  to  increased  business, 
Goss  is  able  to  offer  price 
reductions  on  over  30,000  parts 

1-800-323-1200 

www.gossintemational.com 


WE  KNOW 

WS  PAPERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUTHORS  & 
EXPERTS 

New  online  author  &  expert  search  tool 
finds  you  experts  as  news  happens. 

FREE  for  the  media. 
www.expert-alert.com 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move 
up.  Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


)P  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm’s  principal,  )effrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  17  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operatidns.and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


.MHTIA  I'ARTNULS 
2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 
Gold- River,  CA  95670 
Phone:  916-526-2693 
www.jpmediapartners.com 


www.eclitorandpublisher.com 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVEDTISINC 


Fax :  (646)  654-5312 
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HPREUSS@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-EQUIPMENT  &SUPPLIES~ 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  | 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Newspaper 
Brokers 
Since  1923 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to; 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher 
770  Broadway  7th  FL.,NY,  NY  10003 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE 

Signode  ML  Strapper,  Baldwin 
Count-O-Veyor  Stacker,  Roller  Conveyor, 
NP  848  Inserter  and  Plate  Processor 
PTE  66S.  Best  offer  to  purchase  above 
equipment  plus  other  miscellaneous 
press,  pre-press  and  photo  equipment. 
Inclusive  list  upon  request.  Contact  Leigh 
Schilling  lschilling@timespapers.com 
(703)  478-6666. 


NEWSRACKS 


Please  call  to  discuss  your  options  in  a  sale. 


BROKERAGE  *  APPRAISAL  *  CONSULTING 

Gary  Greene  John  Cribb  Tom  Karavakis 

434-971-8344  406-586-6621  239-403-4133 

ggreene€’cribb.com  jcTibb@cribb.com  tkaiavakis@cribb.com 

CRIBB 

&  Associates,  LLC 

Offices  in  Florida,  Virginia  and  Montana 

104  East  Main,  Suite  402,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
406-586-6621  *  Fax:  406-586-6774  *  cribb.com 


Publications  For  Sale 

Amusement  Parks  and  Attractions  Busi¬ 
ness  Newspaper,  Loot  NY/  LootUSA.com 
Classified  weekly,  S.C. Healthcare  Maga¬ 
zine,  Palm  Beach,  FL  Tour  Magazine,  Up¬ 
state  NY  weeklies,  Illinois  Home  Maga¬ 
zine.  Kamen  &  Company  Group 
info@kamengroup.com  (5i6)-379-2797 


VIDEO  GAMES 


AMERICA’S  PREMIER  video  gamer, 
Doug  Elfman’s  Game  Dork  comes 
with  general-interest  columns,  great 
art.  Top  10  lists,  capsule  reviews.  For 
a  free  month,  contact 


Doug@TheGameDork.com 
(702)  336-2625 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Colors  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
vvwvv.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


Looking  To  Buy  Or  Sell? 
Free  Initial  Appraisals 


America’s 
No.  1  Broker 


Visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.mediamergers.com 
for  details  and 
an  up-to-date 

list  of  available  properties 
or  contact  one  of  our 
regional  offices 


Est.  1859 
Thousamto  Soid/Appraised 
Lany  Grime*.  Preaident 
Lgnmra299ecomcast.net 


*  South/Southeast  Northeast/Midwest  West/Mtn.States 

.  Wren  Barnett  John  Szefc  Steve  Heide 

•  (828)749-6397  (845)291-7367  (435)260-8888 


•  Midwest/  Southwest 

'  National  Accts.  Steve  Klinger 

•  David  Emmons  (505)  524-0122 

•  (802)254-8973  _ 

•  Radio/TV/Cable 


Southwest  Plains  States 

Steve  Klinger  Mike  Kreiter 

(505)  524-0122  (913)  897-4790 

Radio/TV/Cable  Mid-Atlantic 

Bob  Mahiman  Kent  Roeder 

(914)  793-1577  (973)  729-2950 


Corporate  Offices: 

24212  Muscari  Court 
Garthersburig.  MD  20882 
(301)253-5016 


WLB.  Grimes 

ACompany 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES- 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


HARRIS  WEB  PRESS  FOR  SALE 

Harris  V-22/25  Series  Press  for  Sale. 
Completely  rebuilt,  new  drives/pIc  con¬ 
trol  system,  22.75”  cutoff,  two  folders, 
4-extra  stripped  down  units  with  lots  of 
new  parts.  Must  make  room  for  fulfill¬ 
ment  operation.  Available  immediately. 
Also  have  Gammerler  Stacker  (2002), 
Arpac  Shrink  Tunnel  (2002),  two  Enkel 
splicers.  Please  reply  with  interest  to 
Patrick  Bruchs  (866)  833-51 1 1 ,  or 
pjbruchs@admarkprinting.com. 


PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  -i-  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 

•  Metro  13  sized  colored  deck 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257 
Fax:  (323)  256-7607 
www.neiinc.com 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


MICHAEL  0.  LINDSEY 
Newspaper  Sales/Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidentiai 
(307)  772-0003 
www.publicationsforsale.com 


FAST  GROWING  AREA,  small  paper, 
bargain  price.  Near  metro  area.  Others, 
too.  Bill  Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  4763950. 


MUELLER  MARTINI  227S 
INSERTER  4  into  1 

Complete  with  conveyer,  auto  reject 
gate  and  pumps.  Also  Kirk  Rudy  211 
Labeler.  Call  Tim  at  (479)  970-3377  or 
(800)  914-3004. 
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NEW  TECHNOLOGY  TARGETS  best 
markets  for  AD  SALES.  19  prod¬ 
uct/lifestyle  categories:  Gardening, 
Food,  Pets,  etc.  PARAGON  for  Newspa¬ 
pers  designed  to  predict  best  geography 
(US  to  zip  code)  for  soliciting  advertising 
sales.  Reply  jack.dundiv@cox.net  or  call 
(480)  585-5230.  Information  mailed 


www.editorandpubllsher.com 


Phone:  1-888-825-9149 


CLiniFIED  ADVEmiSIIIG 


Fax :  (646)  654-5312 
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-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES- 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  FROM  INLAND 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5A  V22  V25  VI  5d  845:  WNG  Process  Color  or  Daily: 
GOSS  Community  Suburban  Urbanite  Metro.  SOLNA  D  30  C96:  HANTSCHO IV  VI: 
HARRIS  Ml  10  M200  M300  M  1000  A&B 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  1985  Harris  V15A;  9/u  1989  V15D;  Urbanite  folder  w/upper  former;  2 
Butler  Datamat  &  4  Martin  EC1338  splicers;  6/u  1980  Goss  Community;  6/u  Harris  845. 

8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  5  unit  Harris  MlOOOAl  1983. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tele:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  e-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LETTERSHOP  &  MAIL  >C  “r^ 
LIST  SERVICES 
TELEMARKETING 
TOTAL  SOLUTION  ^ 

888-357-6244  email  increase@circulation.net 
www.circulation  net 


MARKETING  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art 
predictive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of 
experience  delivering  Quality  plus 
Quantity  sales!  Phone:  (732)  602-1919 
FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of 
Commerce 


NEW  TECHNOLOGY  TARGETS  best 
markets  for  CIRCULATION  SALES. 

PARAGON  for  Newspapers  predicts 
best  geography  (US  to  zip  code)  for  so¬ 
liciting  subscribers.  Charts  and  tables 
guide  you  in  model’s  application. 
Reply:  jack.dundivi@cox.net  or  call 
(480)  585-5230.  Information  mailed. 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 

WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


NEWS  makes  the  difference. 


www.eclitorandpubllsher.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


40  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts** 

100%  COMPLIANT 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475»www.metroHiews.com 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Sales 
NATIONWIDE 

John  Dinan  (800)  650-7183 
Circulationltl.com 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ORDER  ENTRY  SOFTWARE  for  Displays, 
Classifieds,  Scheduling  &  Billing 
Fake  Brains  Software 

(303)  791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


CONSULTANTS 


26  years  experience  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  as  award-winning  publisher, 
ad  director,  editor,  writer,  photographer, 
and  human  resources  director.  Can  be 
anywhere  in  U.S.  within  24  hours. 
rdcomm@gci.net  or  (866)  817-2633. 


•  12-unit  GOSS  URBANITE  with  1000  series  &  800  series  folders. 

•  8-unit  GOSS  URBANITE,  1968/1972/1991  -  very  clean,  top-notch  condition 
•3  GOSS  URBANITE,  units  (1000  series)  refurbished. 

•  Like-new  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  70  heatset  press  (620iimi  cut-off)  consisiting  of  two 
4  highs.  2:3:3  jaw  folder  with  half,  quarter  and  double  parallel  folds,  and  2  Enkels. 

•  Reconditioned  6-unit  GOSS  SSC/SC  press  with  SSC  folder  and  60HP  drive. 

•  6-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  -  with  SC  folder  &  50HP  drive. 

•  UNIMAN  with  double  2:1  folder  (2  lower  &  2  upper  formers),  skip  slitter,  three  125  HP 
digital  press  drives.  5  Unimn  mono  units,  four  Uniman  color  decks,  five  45"  MEG's. 

•Two  GOSS  METRO  OFFSET  units,  22  3/4”  cut-off  (578mm). 

•5-unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2:1  folder,  five  MEG’s 
•HARRIS  1650  left-hand  printing  unit. 

•HARRIS  NC-450/MERCURY  press  with  12  units  NC450  and  4-high  Mercury. 

•5-unit  HARRIS  V15C  press,  1981  vintage. 

•HARRIS  V15A  &  V15C.  NEWS  KING,  and  WEB  LEADER  equipment. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  15999,  Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66285 
(913)  492-9050  •  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


www.inlandnews.com 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


‘•Z  Circulation 


Services,  Inc. 

^  Customer  Service  Support  and  Direct  Marketing 

1 00%  FTC  telemarketing  rule  compliant  and  the  leader  in  prepaid  and 
auto-pay  subscription  sales  since  1 990.  We  do  it  all  -  direct  mail,  interac¬ 
tive  digital  messaging,  customer  service  overflow  and  much,  much 
more. 

Contact  Andy  Orr  at  (970)  493- 
0470  ext.  109  to  find  out  how  our 
team  of  over  400  professionals  can 
work  for  you. 

www.circulationservices.com 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


Increase  Revenue! 


Apply  Front  Page 
Advertising 

On-Line  or 

Off-Line 

Applications. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


Profitpackaging,  Inc. 
(660)  438-7090 

proritpackaging(gearthlink.net 


Contact:  Holly  Hess 
TolFfree:  (888)  252-1026 
hhess@sngresearch.com 


‘‘Facing?  the  press  is  more  clifilcult  than 
bathing  a  leper.” 

I  -Mother  Teivsa,  mLs,sk)nary;  1990 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


MAILROOM  SERVICES  MAILROOM  SERVICES 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


m^KmWWt9 m  >lnteiligent  Inserting  Teehnolagy> 

508.850.7945  www.n8wstec.com  tcnewstec@3ol.com 


RECRUITMENT  SPECIALIST  RECRUITMENT  SPECIALIST 


meoiatT 

MANAGEMENT  XX 
Recruitment  Specialists 


Give  Yourself  the  Media  Management  II  Advantage 

Contact  Terry  Knust 
847.963.9300  or  mm2@voyager.net 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

WHAT  IFeeee 


•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 
45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE 


CORPORATE  DIRECTOR  OF 
ONLINE  SERVICES  AND 
PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

JOURNAL  REGISTER  COMPANY 

CORPORATE  DIRECTOR  OF  ONLINE  SERVICES:  NYSE  newspaper  Company 
seeks  a  top-notch  professional  Corporate  Online  Services  Director.  As  the  Director  of 
Online  Services  you  will  be  responsible  for  overall  site  management,  including  direct 
responsibility  for  budgeting,  administration,  and  all  sales/marketing  activities.  The 
successful  candidate  will  possess  a  minimum  five  years  of  experience  as  a  sales 
manager  in  a  print  and  online  environment, 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  MANAGER:  Dynamic  growth  oriented  Mercer  County-based 
NYSE  listed  publishing  company  is  looking  for  a  Publishing  Systems  Manager.  You  will  be 
part  of  our  IT  team  in  a  highly  visible  position.  We  have  the  following 
requirements: 

•  3-t-  years  management  experience  in  a  publishing  environment 

•  5-I-  years  experience  working  with  classified  and  editorial  front-end  pagination  systems 

•  Knowledge  of  Windows  NT/2000,  MS  Office  Suite,  Adobe  and  Quark 

•  An  understanding  of  Citrix  Metaframe  and  Windows  2000  Server  products 

•  Provide  3rd  level  support  for  local  and  remote  clients 

•  Good  communications  skills  and  ability  to  work  with  technical  and  user  staff 
Fax  resume  with  salary  history  to  Charles  Sheridan  at: 


(609)396-8356  or  E-mail  to:  jobs@journalregister.com 


1 _ 1 

ACCOUNTING 

ACCOUNTING 

1 - 

- 1 

CONTROLLER 


The  Commercial  Appeal,  an  E.W.  Scripps  Company  and  the  largest  newspaper  in  the 
MidSouth,  has  an  excellent  career  opportunity  for  the  right  individual  as  Controller. 

This  position  works  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Finance  and  manages  the 
daily  operation  of  the  accounting  department,  ensures  compliance  with  controls,  and 
assists  in  preparation  of  budgets  and  forecasts. 

Bachelor’s  degree  in  accounting  (or  business  management  with  accounting  concentration), 
five  years  supervisory  experience  (with  three  years  in  public  accounting  or  internal  audit), 
and  CPA  are  required.  Must  have  strong  skills  in  auditing,  process  analysis,  control  assess¬ 
ment  and  GAAP.  Proficiency  in  word  processing  and  Excel  required.  PBS  and  Peoplesoft  ex¬ 
perience  preferred. 

We  provide  an  excellent  benefits  package  including  matching  401(k),  medical,  dental, 
vision,  life  insurance  and  a  competitive  compensation  package. 

Send  detailed  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Charlotte  Cranford 

The  Commercial  Appeal 

Attn;  Controller 

495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  TN  38103 
E-mail:  hr@commercialappeal.com  Fax:  (901)  529-2660 


CONTROLLER 

Evansville  Courier  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  E.W.  Scripps  Company,  is  seeking  a 
Controller  to  manage  advertising  and  circulation  accounting,  payroll,  accounts  payable,  and 
cashier  staff.  This  accounting  professional  will  oversee  compliance  with  internal  audit  and  fi¬ 
nancial  accounting  policies,  coordinate  the  month-end  close  procedures,  and  assist  the 
Director  of  Finance  in  ensuring  compliance  with  Sarbanes-Oxley  regulations  and  preparation 
of  the  annual  budget  for  our  four  business  units  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky:  The  Evansville 
Courier  &  Press,  The  Gleaner,  The  Union  County  Advocate,  and  Audubon  Printers. 

CPA  certification  and  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Accounting  or  Finance  are  required.  One 
to  three  years  of  internal  audit  and  newspaper  accounting  experience  preferred.  The 
ideal  candidate  is  highly  motivated,  attentive  to  detail,  and  able  to  work 
independently.  Effective  leadership  and  strong  communication  skills  are  required. 

Evansville  Courier  Company  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  employee  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  paid  personal  time,  medical,  dental,  vision,  pension,  401(k),  stock  purchase,  and 
more.  Qualified  applicants  should  send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

E-mail:  hr@courierpress.com,  Evansville  Courier  Company,  Attn:  Human  Re¬ 
sources,  P.O.  Box  268,  Evansville,  IN  47702-0268.  Evansville  Courier  Company  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ACCOUNTING _  _ ADVERTISING _  ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 


NATIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  an  experienced,  energetic  sales  manager  that 
can  consistently  generate  new  business  and  maintain  current  clients  through  supervising, 
leading  and  motivating  a  sales  staff. 

Successful  candidates  will  possess  excellent  leadership  skills  and  a  proven  track  record  for 
achieving  desired  results.  Outside  sales  experience  in  print  advertising  field, 
agency  or  national  accounts  is  highly  desirable.  A  bachelor's  degree  in  a  related  field 
and  at  least  five  years  of  experience  in  sales  and  management  is  required. 

We  offer  excellent  earnings  potential  plus  a  full  comprehensive  benefits  package  including 
401(k),  retirement  plan  and  opportunity  to  grow  with  the  largest  media  company  in  metro 
Detroit. 

Interested?  Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to; 

Detroit  Newspapers/HR 
615  W.  Lafayette,  Detroit,  Ml  48226 
Or  E-mail:  kstarkey@dnps.com 


Retail  Advertising  Sales  Manager 


Major  Zone  2  Newspaper  seeking  an  experienced  Retail  Advertising  Sales  Manager. 
Manager  will  aggressively  grow  retail  sales  category  by  developing  a  competitive 
strategy  to  generate  sales  and  revenue.  Will  monitor  &  evaluate  current  sales  per¬ 
formance.  and  create  innovative  programs  designed  to  maximize  market  success.  In 
addition,  will  motivate,  train  and  take  a  hands-on  approach  with  sales  staff. 
Requirements: 


CONTROLLER 

Newspapers  of  New  England,  Inc., 
(NNE)  seeks  an  individual  with  a  strong 
background  and  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  accounting,  finance  and  computer 
applications  who  would  be  interested  in  a 
senior  position  in  our  privately-owned 
newspaper  group.  This 

person  will  report  to  the  NNE  president. 

Based  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
NNE  publishes  four  award-winning 
newspapers  two  dailies  and  one  weekly 
in  New  Hampshire  and  a  daily  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  They  are  considered 
among  the  best  small  newspapers  in 
America  for  content  and  for  management. 
Though  small,  we  take  pride  in 
large  accomplishments. 

Our  newspapers,  each  with  autonomous 
publishers  and  editors,  are  located  in  four 
of  the  most  beautiful  communities  in  New 
England. 

We  hope  to  find  someone  thoroughly 
professional  who  has  a  broad  scope  of 
experience,  is  imaginative  and  who 
welcomes  change,  challenges  and  gets 
satisfaction  from  good  journalism  and 
working  with  talented  colleagues.  Pub¬ 
lishing  experience  is  preferred. 

If  you  think  you  see  a  fit,  and  you  have 
at  least  15  years  of  progressive  ac¬ 
counting  and  financial  experience, 
along  with  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Ac¬ 
counting  or  a  related  field  (CPA  preferred 
but  not  required),  please  E-mail 
your  Curriculum  Vitae  to: 

hr@cmonitor.coni 
or  send  by  mail  to: 

Trade  Wajer 

Newspapers  of  New  England,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1177,  Concord,  NH  03301 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 


We  seek  an  experienced,  creative, 
hands-on  publisher  to  lead  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  beginning 
January  1,  2005.  Our  current  publisher 
moves  to  corporate  at  the  end  of  2004. 
We  are  a  family-owned  group  that 
gives  its  publishers  plenty  of  running 
room.  Ogden  (60,000  daily  and  63,000 
Sunday)  is  35  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake 
City  in  a  very  competitive  media  envi¬ 
ronment.  Our  new  plant  was  completed  in 
2001.  Applicants  should  have  a 
proven  track  record  as  a  publisher;  ex¬ 
cellent  communication  skills;  a  history 
of  community  leadership  and  involve¬ 
ment.  Internet  savvy,  computer 
literacy,  commercial  printing  experience 
are  pluses.  Write  (please  don't 
call)  with  resume/references  to: 

David  Rau,  Chairman 
Sandusky  Newspapers 
17  Pope  Avenue 
Executive  Park,  Suite  3A 
Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  29928 
E-mail:  davidarau@aol.com 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADVERTISING 
{  DIRECTOR 


Ad  Director  wanted  for  growing, 
6  day,  morning  North  Carolina 
paper.  Must  be  experienced 
manager  with  exceptional  sales 
and  management  track  record. 
E-mail  or  fax  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

dmurray@newstopic.net 
Fax  (828)  754-0110 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

For  10,000  circulation  daily  newspaper 
located  in  high  growth  market.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  marketing,  promotions, 
training,  supervision  of  staff  of  7.  Com¬ 
petitive  pay,  benefits  for  applicant  with 
proven  history  of  new  business  devel¬ 
opment  and  training  skills.  Advancement 
opportunities. 

Submit  resume  with  salary  requirements 

to:  Publisher,  The  Enquirer- Journal, 
P.O.  Box  5040,  Monroe,  NC  28111. 
menderle@theej.com 
FAX;  (704)  283-4390.  EOE 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

A  compelling  market  with  an  exceptional 
growth  rate  requires  a  top-notch 
leader  to  grow  market  share  in  a 
highly  competitive  bureau  atmosphere. 
Manage  the  operations  of  an  innovative 
retail  and  classified  advertising 
staff  focused  on  consultative  multi-media 
selling.  Hard  work,  long  hours,  big  re¬ 
wards.  Experience  and  attitude  required. 

E-mail  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Shari.Brickley@HeraldTribune.com 

HERALD-TRIBUNE 
A  New  York  Times  Company 
Sarasota,  FL 


RETAIL 

MANAGER 

Growing  Oakland  County  Michigan 
publishing  group  (weekly  newspapers, 
real  estate  books,  magazines)  seeks 
high-energy,  self-starter  to  lead 
outside  sales.  Resume  to: 

David  Hohendorf 
SCN  Communications  Group 
7196  Cooley  Lake  Road 
Waterford,  Ml  48327 
Fax:  (248)  360-1220 


Minimum  3-5  years  advertising  sales  man¬ 
agement  experience,  newspapers  preferred 
Retail  advertising  experience  a  plus 
Extensive  outside  sales  experience 
Innovative,  creative  and  proactive  sales 
approach 


Strong  background  in  a  competitive  marketplace, 
with  an  emphasis  on  increasing  market  share 
Exceptional  leadership  skills  &  strong  organi¬ 
zational  &  oral  communication  skills 
Ability  to  lead  by  example 
BA/BS  or  equivalent 


Attractive  compensation  package  including  salary  plus  bonus.  Superior  benefits  pack¬ 
age  including  medical,  dental.  401 K  with  company  match  and  much  more. 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  with  salary  requirements  to: 

Email:  Sales@NewsJobs.biz  •  Fax:  212-504-8049  EOE 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

North  Jersey  Media  Group,  the  leading  provider  of  advertising,  news,  and 
Information  in  northern  New  Jersey,  is  seeking  a  creative  Advertising  Executive  with 
the  proven  ability  to  drive  advertising  growth  and  market  share  in  a  fast  paced  environment. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have  demonstrated  abilities  in  developing  and  implementing  rev¬ 
enue  growth  strategies;  have  excellent  leadership,  motivational,  and 
communication  skills;  be  able  to  provide  training  and  coaching  to  a  topmotch,  experienced 
sales  staff,  and  is  a  creative  thinker  who  is  results  oriented. 

Duties  include  leadership  and  management  of  the  Retail  and  Classified  Display  Advertising 
Department  for  The  Record  (of  Bergen  County)  and  Herald  News,  (two 
daily  newspapers  with  combined  circulation  of  192,000  daily  and  225,000  Sunday)  in 
one  of  the  country's  most  upscale  markets.  This  position  is  responsible  for  revenue 
and  expense  budgeting;  cost  control;  and  development  of  staff.  The  successful  candidate 
will  report  directly  to  the  Director  of  Advertising.  A  minimum  of  5  years'  experience  as  a  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  or  director,  or  sales  manager  at  a  daily  newspaper  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market  is  required.  Must  have  experience  in  budgeting,  goal  setting  and  possess  good 
negotiation  skills.  Strong  analytical  and  computer  skills  are  a  must,  and  a  college  degree  is 
preferred.  We  offer  competitive  salary,  bonus  and  benefits  program  (including  401(k)  and 
deferred  compensation  program). 

Qualified  candidates  should  send  resume  and  salary  history  confidentially  to: 

Pam  Montgomery,  Human  Resources 

North  Jersey  Media  Group 

150  River  Street,  Hackensack,  NJ  07^1 
Or  E-mail  to  Montgomery@northjersey.com 

North  Jersey  Media  Group  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


It 's  CL  Classi  fied  Secret! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Meadville  Tribune  and  Titusville  Herald  are  Crawford  County’s  two  daily  newspapers  and 
centrally  located  between  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  in  beautiful 
northwestern  PA.  Identified  as  the  “tooling  and  machining”  capital  of  the  world,  we 
are  also  strong  in  tourism. 

Our  ideal  candidate  would  be  a  talented  person  who  likes  to  be  challenged,  wants 
more  opportunity  to  grow  in  the  newspaper  business  and  is  a  strong  sales  leader. 

The  Ad  Director  is  responsible  for  budgeting,  meeting  sales  goals,  developing  products  and 
services  for  growing  the  revenue  base  and  motivating  a  staff  of  17  including 
11  outside  salespeople. 

You  must  possess  leadership  skills,  have  experience  in  sales  management  and  have 
a  solid  track  record  in  sales.  Innovation  and  creativity  a  must. 

To  learn  more  about  this  great  opportunity,  submit  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Jeanne  Moore-Yount,  Publisher 

The  Meadville  Tribune 

947  Federal  Court,  Meadville,  PA  16335 
Or  E-mail  to:  jmyount@meadvilletribune.com 


ADVERnSING  DIRECTOR 


The  Register  Citizen/Foothills  Trader,  seeks  a  talented  indi¬ 
vidual  to  lead  the  advertising  sales  team.  This  individual  must 
have  abiliU’  to  train  ;md  motivrHe  the  sales  staff. 

E.\|K-riencc  in  new  spaper  and  online  adv'crtising.  Knowledge 
of  marketing  and  competitive  media  a  must.  Resj)onsibilities 
inclutle  budgeting  and  financial  reporting. 

Journal  Register  do.,  vviiich  ovvms  2.‘1  daily  nevv'sjrapers  in  the 
Northeast  anti  23G  of  non-tlailv'  publications,  offers  manv'  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement. 

Send  cov  er  letter,  resume  to: 

Camille  Stinton,  Publi.slier 
The  Register  Citizen,  190  Water  St.. 

Torringtun,  Conn.  06790, 
or  e-mail  cstinton@)ournalregister.com 

the  Register  Citizen 

wvv'vv.RegisterCitizen.com  •  C7rCentral.com 


San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Classified  Sales  Department 
RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

This  position  is  responsible  for  leading  highly  motivated  outside/inside  sales  teams  to 
generate  advertising  revenue  and  market  share  in  the  recruitment  category.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  and  Duties:  Coaching  staff  for  max.  sales  effectiveness.  Establishing  goals  and  per¬ 
formance  standards.  Providing  regular  feedback  to  staff.  Identifying  opportunities  to  de¬ 
velop  new  business  and  working  with  staff  to  develop  effective  strategies.  Developing 
and  achieving  of  revenue  forecasts  and  budgets  for  accounts  and  products.  Maintaining 
and  increasing  business  with  existing  accounts  and  managing  new  business 
opportunities.  Collaborating  with  marketing  and  sales  organizations  to  establish  cohesive 
strategies  and  product  enhancements.  Overseeing,  approving  design  and  promotion  of 
all  sales  materials. 

Requirements:  Minimum  of  5  years  sales,  sales  supervisory  or  management 
experience.  Strong  background  in  competitive  marketing,  marketshare  growth,  budgets 
and  forecasts.  Ability  to:  present  ideas  and  concepts  effectively  in  formal/informal  settings; 
understand  complex  marketing  and  competitive  data  and  to  relate  that  information 
to  customer  and  company  objectives.  Ability  to  adapt  objectives,  leadership  and  behavior 
approach,  in  response  to  rapidly  changing  priorities.  Demonstrated  experience,  using 
technology;  innovative  and  proactive  when  dealing  with  problems.  College  degree  in  ad¬ 
vertising  or  related  field  preferred.  Must  have  a  valid  CA  driver’s  license,  access  to  a  reliable 
vehicle.  To  apply  for  this  position,  please  go  to;  www.sfchronicle.com/hr 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Frontiersman,  a  Wick  Communication  Co.  publication,  is  seeking  a  hands-on  Advertising 
Director  to  lead  our  team  and  manage  all  aspects  of  our  advertising  department.  We  are  a 
thrice-weekly  AM  newspaper  located  in  the  fastest  growing  region  of 
the  state  and  in  the  recreation  heart  of  Southcentral  Alaska,  the  Matanuska-Susitna 
(Mat-Su)  Borough.  A  detailed  job  listing  can  be  found  at: 

http://www.wickcommunications.com/loblist.lasso7staterAlaska 
Please  send  resume,  including  salary  expectation  to:  Kari  Sleight,  Publisher, 
Frontiersman,  5751  E.  Mayflower  Court,  Wasilla,  AK  99654.  Or  E-mail: 
kari.sleight@frontiersman.com. 

Frontiersman  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
AND  ONLINE  MANAGER 

The  Columbus  (GA)  Ledger-Enquirer,  a  Knight  Bidder  newspaper  is  searching  for  a 
CLASSIFIED  &  ONLINE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  oversee  staffing,  development  and  rev¬ 
enue  generation  and  ensure  overall  newspaper  growth  to  include  online 
dollars  and  market  share. 

This  typical  newspaper  advertising,  sales,  business  environment  position  requires  a 
strong  commitment  to  accomplishing  goals  and  may  require  nights  and  weekend  efforts. 
Other  functions  include;  1)  revenue  budget  management;  2)  sales  &  marketing 
process  development;  3)  preparation/tracking  of  monthly  benchmarks.  The  qualified 
candidate  will  be  a  college  graduate  (Journalism,  Marketing,  Business  or  related  field) 
with  newspaper  experience  (prefer  5-^  years  and  !-►  years  management),  a  strong 
sales  aptitude  and  the  desire  to  succeed  in  all  endeavors.  Creativity  and  working 
knowledge  of  MS  Word  &  Excel  are  needed. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  with  bonus;  paid  vacation,  sick  leave,  disability  plans, 
401(k)  and  non-contributory  retirement  plans,  and  stock  purchase  options.  Qualified 
applicants  submit  confidential  resume  to; 

S.  McClellan 

Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 

P.O.  Box  711,  Columbus,  GA  31902 
Fax;  (706)  576-6294 
E-mail;  smccleilan@ledger-enquirer.com 


SALES  EXECUTIVES 

Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.,  (CNHI)  is  expanding  our  new  business 
development  team  and  is  in  need  of  two  additional  top-level  sales  executives. 

The  first  is  a  Yellow  Page  Conversion  Sales  Executive.  Over  the  past  several  months, 
CNHI  has  implemented  an  excellent  program  that  converts  yellow  page  dollars  into  revenue 
for  our  newspapers.  After  a  few  weeks  of  advance  work  in  conjunction  with  the  newspaper, 
an  on-site  visit  is  conducted  to  the  CNHI  location.  During  the  visit,  the  sales  executive  con¬ 
ducts  initial  staff  training  and  then  spends  the  week  in  the  field  making  calls  with 
the  staff,  converting  yellow  page  dollars  into  effective  newspaper  lineage. 

In  addition,  we  are  seeking  a  Drive  Team  Sales  Executive.  Over  the  past  year,  CNHI 
has  implemented  a  program  whereby,  after  a  few  weeks  of  advance  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  newspaper,  an  on-site  visit  is  conducted  to  the  CNHI  location.  On  the  visit,  the 
sales  executive  conducts  initial  staff  training  and  then  spends  the  week  in  the  field 
making  calls  with  the  staff,  developing  new  business. 

The  successful  candidate  should  be  a  top  sales  person,  or  possibly  an  advertising  manager. 
He/she  will  not  be  required  to  relocate,  but  residence  near  a  CNHI  market  is  preferred. 
There  will  be  extensive  travel  requirements  that  involve  arriving  in  a  market 
Sunday  evening  and  departing  Friday  evening.  We  estimate  more  than  35  visit  is  per 
year.  On  weeks  where  visits  are  not  scheduled,  work  may  be  performed  at  the  nearby 
CNHI  newspaper.  These  will  be  highly  compensated  sales  executive  positions,  including 
a  comprehensive  benefits  package;  therefore,  we  will  select  only  the  best. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  top  people  on  your  sales  staff,  and  you  have  a  personal  lifestyle  that 
allows  extensive  travel,  and  you  have  the  desire  to  travel,  you  may  be  the  successful  can¬ 
didate  for  one  of  these  opportunities.  These  are  high-profile  positions  that  can  certainly 
set  the  pace  for  your  newspaper  career. 

If  you  are  interested,  please  sent  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

F.  Steve  McPhaul 

3500  Colonnade  Parkway,  Suite  600 
Birmingham,  AL  35242 
Or  E-mail  to;  fsmcphaul@cnhi.com 

The  closing  date  for  resume  is  July  16th.  No  phone  calls,  please  about  this  position. 
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ADVERTISING 

CIRCULA'nON 

CIRCULATION 

EDITORIAL 

RETAIL  SALES 


r‘Vr‘\nq 


An  established  community  weekly 
newspaper  group  located  on  Florida’s 
west  coast  is  seeking  a  hands-on  manager 
to  lead  their  retail  sales  department. 
Responsibilities  include  day  to  day  supe 
rvision,  training,  developing  sales  strate¬ 
gies,  growing  account  base  and  increas¬ 
ing  revenue. 

Community  newspaper  sales  experience, 
strong  organizational  and  communication 
skills  and  proven  leadership  necessary. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  that  outlines 
salary  history  and  requirements  to: 

Box  3702 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 
Or  E-mail  with  box  3702  in  subject 
line  to: 

hpreuss@editorandpublisher.com 


CIRCULATION 


SINGLE  COPY 
PRO 

The  Trentonian,  a  prominent  seven-day 
newspaper  in  the  state  capital  of  New 
Jersey  is  looking  for  a  Circulation  Director 
who  is  aggressive  and  results  oriented. 
The  right  candidate  will  take  command  of 
our  circulation  department. 
This  individual  will  be  fully  experienced 
in  newspaper  single  copy  and  home 
delivery  and  have  system  skills.  Should 
be  promotion  oriented.  Must  be  able  to 
multi  task  and  motivate  staff.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to: 

William  T.  Murray,  Publisher 

The  Trentonian 

600  Perry  Street,  Trenton,  NJ  08618 
Or  E-mail: 

bmurray@journalregister.com 


From  the 

newsrooms 

to  the 

PRESSROOMS 

to  the 

boardrooms  - 

no  one  covers  the 
newspaper  business  like 

Editor  &  Publisher 


visit  our  website  at 
vvww.ectitorandpiiblisher.com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


CIRCULATION 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Arizona  Republic  is  Arizona’s  leading  provider  of  news  and  information,  and  has 
published  a  daily  newspaper  in  Phoenix  for  more  than  110  years.  We  have  a  daily 
circulation  of  442,000  and  a  Sunday  circulation  of  563,000.  We  are  seeking  a  Circulation 
Sales  Manager  to  join  our  management  team. 

This  position  is  responsible  for  Circulation  subscription  sales  and  assisting  the  Circulation 
Manager,  Acquisition  and  Retention  Manager  in  the  development  of 

budgets,  plans  and  delivering  results  with  respect  to  both  production  volume  and  expense 
management  for  various  channels  used  by  the  Republic  to  secure  new  subscriptions;  Crew, 
Kiosk,  Contractor  and  other.  The  Circulation  Sales  Manager  also 

works  closely  with  the  Circulation  Manager,  Acquisition  and  Retention  Manager  and 
Marketing  department  staff  to  define  and  implement  subscription  sales  strategies  for 
the  company.  In  addition,  this  person  directly  manages  Regional  Sales  Development 
Managers  to  ensure  desired  results  are  delivered  and  that  quality  standards  are  met 
through  all  acquisition  touch  points  with  potential  subscribers  as  well  as  coordinates 
staffing  needs  and  training  to  optimize  and  achieve  results.  The  position  also  works 
closely  with  Circulation  IT  staff  and  IT  to  ensure  sales  programs/methods  are  track¬ 
ed/gauged  for  effectiveness. 

The  qualified  candidate  will  possess  strong  interpersonal,  leadership,  management 
and  negotiation  skills.  A  strong  statistical  and  analytical  background  is  required. 
Knowledge  of  relational  database  concepts,  data  file  structures,  database  software 
applications,  Microsoft  Access  and  Microsoft  Excel  is  a  must.  In  addition,  the  qualified  can¬ 
didate  must  possess  good  written  and  verbal  communication  skills  along  with 
a  demonstrated  ability  to  work  in  a  team  environment.  Must  possess  the  ability  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  departmental  business  practices  in  order  to  recommend  reporting  solutions 
and  the  Circulation  data  model  in  order  to  accurately  recommend  and  report 
from  the  data.  A  Bachelor’s  degree  or  4  years  experience  and/or  training  in  a  related 
field  are  required.  A  minimum  of  four  years  experience  in  sales/marketing/ 
research  or  related  field  and  a  strong  knowledge  of  circulation  operations  required. 
Interested  candidates  should  forward  their  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

http://www.recruitingcenter.neVclients/azrepublic/publicjobs/Redirect.cfm 
OR  allison.barcz@pni.com 

The  Arizona  Republic  provides  competitive  salaries  and  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package.  The  Arizona  Republic  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  a  drug-free 
workplace. 


EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITOR 

The  Duluth  News  Tribune,  an  award-winning  Knight  Ridder  newspaper,  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  enterprising  and  creative  editor  who  can  take  its  news  team  to  the  next  level. 
The  editor  is  responsible  for  the  newspaper’s  news  content  and  visual  presentation.  The 
editor  forms  the  vision  for  the  newsroom  and  determines  how  it  covers  the  community 
and  the  issues  that  matter  most  to  the  market.  Central  to  the  editor’s  role  is  listening  to 
readers  and  potential  readers,  being  responsive  to  their  needs  and  implementing  innovative 
ways  to  help  communities  understand  important  issues. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  In  journalism  or  related  field,  a 
minimum  of  seven  years  experience  with  several  years  of  daily  editing  and  staff  manage¬ 
ment,  a  familiarity  with  newspaper  operations  and  a  strong  knowledge  of  privacy  and  libel 
laws.  A  deep-seated  sense  of  fairness  and  sensitivity  to  all  readers  is  also  required. 

The  position  is  full-time  and  may  require  long  and  unpredictable  hours  including  nights, 
weekends  and  holidays.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  package.  To 
apply,  please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume,  salary  expectations  and  references  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  listed  below.  You  may  also  apply  in  person  at  our  office  or  online  at: 

www.duluthnewstribune.com 

The  Duluth  News  Tribune  is  a  regional  newspaper  and  information  company  serving  north¬ 
eastern  Minnesota  and  northwestern  Wisconsin.  EOE 

Duluth  News  Tribune 
c/o  Employee  Relations  &  Development 
424  W.  First  Street,  Duluth,  MN  55802 
FAX:  (218)  723-5352  E-mail:  hr@duluthnews.com 


@  visit  our  wetDsite  @ 

www.eclitoranclpublisher.com 


EDITOR 

Diocesan  Magazine 

The  Catholic  Diocese  of  Raleigh  is 
seeking  an  editor  to  be  responsible  for 
the  local  editorial  content,  photography 
and  overall  quality  of  the  magazine. 
The  editor  will  review  all  general  articles 
to  ensure  consistency  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
editor  will  write  articles,  features  and 
recruit  columnists.  Supervises  magazines 
staff  and  oversees  freelancers. 
Candidates  must  have  B.A.  in  Journalism 
or  equivalent,  5  years  magazine 
experience  and  be  in  full  communion 
with  the  Church.  Bilingual  (Spanish) 
helpful.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to: 

Director  of  Human  Resources 

Catholic  Diocese  of  Raleigh 

715  Nazareth  Street 
Raleigh,  NC  27606 
EOE 


NEWS  PROFESSIONALS 

CNN  Interactive,  the  online  component 
of  CNN’s  global  news  network,  is  seeking 
strong  news  professionals  with  a 
passion  for  excellence  and  highly  de¬ 
veloped  news  judgment  to  fill  producer/ 
writer,  copy  editor  and  writer 
openings  in  our  Atlanta  newsroom. 
Qualified  candidates  should  have  a 
minimum  of  3-5-I-  years  of  print,  online, 
and/or  television  news  experience  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  and/or  producing  within  a 
live,  breaking  news  environment  in  a 
major  news  market.  Candidates  must 
have  an  understanding  of  national  and 
international  news  and  an  awareness 
of  the  visual  and  Interactive 
possibilities  that  make  the  Web  a 
unique  medium  for  storytelling.  Looking 
for  those  that  can  multi-task  and  have 
strong  communication  skills,  as  well  as 
a  positive,  team-oriented  attitude. 

More  information  can  be  obtained  and 
resumes  can  be  submitted  via: 

http://www.tumer.com/jobs/ 

by  searching  on  job  requisition  number 
19984  (producer/writer),  25606  (copy 
editor)  and  25603  (writer). 

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.  and 
its  subsidiaries  are  Equal  Opoortunity 
Employers 


com. 


Obstacles  don't  have  to  stop  you. 

If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
how  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

-  Michael  Jordan 
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EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 


Publisher  of  special-interest  magazines,  b(M>ks.  and  videos  seeks  a  profes¬ 
sional  with  3-t-  years  magazine  or  newspaper  experience  to  join  the  staff  of 

Fine  Woodworking  magazine. 

P«)ven  editing  and  writing  skills  and  a  background  in  wtxtdworking 
required.  Moderate  travel  and  relocation  to  western  Connecticut  is  necessary. 
Photographic  skills  are  a  plus. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  excellent  benefits,  relocation  assistance,  and  a 
pleasant  work  environment.  1  >/2  hours  from  NYC.  Please  send  resume  to  HR. 


The  Taunton  Press 
63  South  Main  Street 
.Newtown,  CT  06470 
Fax:  203-426350.3 
tauntonjobs@taunton.com 
An  Fxjual  Opportunity  Employer 


The  Taunton  Press 

Inspiration  for  hands-on  living* 


visit  us  at  www.taunton.com 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 


PACKAGING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
INSERT  MACHINE  OPERATOR 

The  Commercial  Appeal,  the  largest  newspaper  in  the  Mid-South,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
insert  machine  operator  in  a  packaging  and  distribution  department.  Candidate  should  have 
a  minimum  three  years  experience  running  large  scale  inserter  operation  and  maintenance, 
GMA  SLS  1000  preferred.  Experience  with  PC  based  control  system  with  zone  inserting 
and  routing.  Good  general  mechanical  and  electrical  skills  and  a  commitment  to  accuracy 
and  quality  is  a  plus. 

Must  be  available  to  work  days  or  nights. 

The  Commercial  Appeal’s  location  in  Memphis  provides  for  a  rich  cultural  and  social 
environment  with  very  reasonable  cost  of  living.  As  a  member  of  the  Newspaper 
Group  in  E.  W.  Scripps’  set  of  diversified  operations,  we  provide  an  excellent 
benefits  package  including  a  competitive  compensation  package,  401(k)  plan,  medical, 
dental,  vision,  and  life  insurance. 

Please  send  detailed  resume  to: 

Charlotte  Cranford,  Employment  Coordinator 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

495  Union  Avenue-Memphis,  TN  38103 
E-maii:  hr@commercialappeal.com 
or  Fax  (901)  529-2660 


DISTRIBUTION  INSERT  MANAGER 

The  Buffalo  News  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  Distribution  Insert  Manager  in  our 
Packaging  Department.  The  candidate  must  be  self-motivated  and  results  driven, 
must  be  able  to  direct  and  motivate  a  staff  of  160  full  and  part-time  employees  along 
with  10  supervisors  and  must  be  able  to  work  cohesively  and  perform  well  under 
deadline  pressures. 

The  candidate  must  be  able  to  counsel  and  instruct  employees  in  the  performance  of 
their  assigned  tasks  and  be  able  to  maintain  efficiency  of  operations.  A  minimum  of  7 
years  of  experience  in  high  volume  newspaper  mailroom  at  a  supervisory  level  is 
necessary.  A  college  degree  is  preferred  but  is  not  mandatory. 

Experience  in  a  union  environment  is  a  definite  plus.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and 
benefits  package  including  health  insurance,  pension  and  401(k)  plan. 

Candidates  who  meet  the  above  qualifications  should  submit  a  cover  letter  and  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  requirements  to:  The  Buffalo  News,  Human  Resources  De¬ 
partment,  Box  100,  Buffalo,  NY  14240.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 

FOREMAN/SUPERVISOR 

Mid  sized  New  England  daily  currently 
seeking  a  hands-on,  dedicated,  experi¬ 
enced  pressroom  manager.  Must  be  an 
expert  in  all  phases  of  pressroom  oper¬ 
ations,  including  ordering/inventory 
control,  scheduling  of  personnel  and 
workflow,  maintenance  and  operation 
of  offset  presses. 

Excellent  salary/benefits  package. 

Please  send  resume  in  confidence  to: 

Production  Director 
Box  3703,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 
Or  E-mail  with  Box  3703  in  subject: 
hpreuss@editorandpubiisher.com 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION 

DIRECTOR 

Midwest  medium  size  group  of 
multiple  newspapers  located  in  Minne¬ 
sota  is  looking  for  someone  that  has  a 
minimum  of  5  years  of  experience  as 
head  of  production.  Extensive  knowledge 
of  printing,  pre-press,  inserting  and 
scheduling  is  required  as  well  as 
composing.  Excellent  salary,  bonus  and 
benefits  await  the  right  person  to  join  a 
growing  company.  Resume  to: 

Box  3699 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 

Or  E-mail  with  Box  3699  in  subect 
line: 

mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER /EDITOR 

Ready  to  un-retire  (age  61).  Local  news, 
community-building,  marketing  pro  at 
30-50,000  dailies.  MBA.  Interesting 
places  /  hardship  cases  appeal,  any¬ 
where.  Long-term  or  short-term;  what  do 
you  need  now?  No  consultant;  eager  to 
get  my  hands  dirty  again.  Reply  to- 
peter911sc@wi.net. 


EDITORIAL 


CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS 

National  published  entertainment 
reporter  offers  exclusive,  one-on-one  in¬ 
terviews  with  beloved  character  actors 
and  stars  from  the  past,  many  of  whom 
have  moved  on  to  more  interesting  and 
positive  pursuits. 

I  don’t  shout  questions  at  A-list  stars 
from  behind  a  velvet  rope  at  a  premiere. 
That’s  for  the  tabloids.  Rates  are  based 
upon  circulation.  Please  let  me  know 
what  celebrities  you  would  prefer  as  I  am 
able  to  reach  almost  anyone. 

Please  contact  Russell  Adams  at: 
RAdams9632@aol.com 


“Remember  always  that  you  have 
not  only  the  right  to  be  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  you  have  an  obligation  to 
be  one.” 

-  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


“Making  the  simple  complicated  is 
commonplace;  making  the  compli¬ 
cated  simple,  awesomely  simple, 
that’s  creativity.” 

-  Charles  Mingus 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


EDIT0R(S?PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 
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EDITOR^' 

PUBLISHER  ANNUA!  DIRECTORIES 

Order  your  copies  of  the  world's  best  source  books! 

You'll  find  everything  you  need  to  know  about  newspapers  around  the  world  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Book,  the  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Part  1  pravides  the  most 
up-to-date  data  on  U.S.,  Canadian  and  foreign  dailies...news,  picture  and  syndicated  services... 
equipment/interactive  companies  and  more!  Part  2  covers  community,  specialty  and  free  publications. 

And  Part  3  is  a  phone  directory  of  all  the  major  players  in  both  daily  and  non-daily  papers. 

Want  to  get  your  hands  on  the  most  comprehensive  data  for  U.S.  and  Canadian  markets?  Turn  to  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide,  the  only  reference  with  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  data, 
including  cost  of  living,  crime  and  quality  of  life  indices...groduation  levels...housing  and  rental  rates... 
relocation  information...exciusive  economic  and  demographic  projections  and  much  morel 


PUBL^HER  ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


Access  the  Information  you  need... 

instantly! 
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The  crowds  wanted  to  learn  how  to  print  more  profitably. 

We  taught  them  the  value  of  innovation. 


MAN  Roland  teamed-up  with  57  other  leading  manufacturers  at  drupa  to  serve  as  PrintCity’s  leading  press  provider. 
That  allowed  us  to  present  literally  dozens  of  innovations  on  our  latest  sheetfed  and  web  presses  in  real  working 
environments.  Some  examples:  Visitors  learned  how  QuickChange  can  slash  30%  off  their  sheetfed  makereadies. 
They  saw  how  in  the  future  DirectDrive  will  enable  them  to  plate  even  the  longest  press  in  under  a  minute.  And  they 
witnessed  the  first  fully  automated  web  press  web-up  and  job  changeover.  If  you  missed  any  of  the  show,  you  can 
catch  all  the  action  at  our  special  drupa  website  —  www.manroland.com.  It’sttme  to  learn  the  value  of  innovation. 


WE  ARE  PRINT.™ 


630.920.2000  ■www.manroland.com  e«op,nght2oo4i«NBoi«.aino. 


NEW  2004  EDITION  AVAILABLE  NOW! 


vV 


YKAR  BOOK 


YKAR  B(K)K 


VKAR  l«K»K 

WHO'S  WHhJtt: 


EDITORS?  PUBLISHER 

INTERNATIONAL 


I  Dailies  throughout  the  world 
including  contact  names/titles, 
addresses,  phone/fax  numbers, 
local  population,  circulation, 
subscription  rates,  mechanical 
specs,  equipment,  news  services 
and  more! 


VOL.  1 

•  US.  &  Canadian  Dailies 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Newspaper  Groups  &  Special  Dailies 

•  Foreign  Newspapers 

•  News,  Picture  &  Syndicated  Services 

•  Equipment/Interactive  Products  &  Services 


VOL.  2 

•  U.S.  Canadian  Community  Weeklies 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Shopper/TMC  Publications 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Specialty  &  Niche  Publications 

•  U.S.  &  Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Groups 

•  Other  Organizations  &  Industry  Services 


I  Community  papers,  shoppers, 
TMC’s,  specialty  and  niche 
publications:  alternative,  black, 
ethnic,  religious,  gay  and  lesbian, 


I  Web  site  addresses,  ad  rates, 
installed  equipment,  special 
editions/sections,  newsprint  and 
other  commodity  consumption. 


VOL.  3 

•  Alphabetical  listing  of  personnel  from  Dailies, 
Weeklies,  Groups,  Services,  Shopper  and  Niche 
Publications 

•  Name,  Title,  Company,  Phone,  City  &  State 


Call  1-800-562-2706  to  Order  NOW! 

Buy  the  3  Volume  Set  for  only  $230  and  Save  30% 

Also  available  ONLINE. 

Targeted  Searches  -  Data  Exports  -  Customized  Mailing  Lists 

www.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook 
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Represent  your  passion  and  enter  Editor  &  Publisher's  annual 
Newspaper  Photos  of  the  Year  (ompetition  for  a  (honce 
to  win  $1000  and  receive  national  recognition! 

A  gallery  of  the  best  photos  will  appear  in  our  annual  Photos  of  the  Year  October  issue,  and  will  also 


Conference-goers  discuss  the  profession’s  latest  pros,  cons 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

The  state  of  columning  is  good  because  of 
increased  diversity,  the  ease  of  e-mail,  and  the  power  of 
the  Web.  The  state  of  columning  is  not  so  good  because 
of  timid  commentary,  fewer  jobs,  and  shrinking  space. 
These  were  some  of  the  answers  when  E^P  queried 
writers  attending  the  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists 
(NSNC)  conference,  held  in  New  Orleans  in  mid-June. 

Several  columnists  expressed  happiness  about  the  growing  hetero¬ 
geneity  of  their  ranks.  “There  aren’t  as  many  of  us  old  white  guys 
on  Op-ed  pages  or  doing  local  columns,”  said  Smiley  Anders  of  The 


Advocate  in  Baton  Rouge.  “I’m  old 
enough  to  remember  when  you  saw  very 
few,  if  any,  faces  of  African-American, 
Asian-American,  or  Hispanic  columnists, 
and  few  women  of  any  ethnic  group.” 

Anders  also  mentioned  that  “the  emer¬ 
gence  of  e-mail  as  the  primarv’  method  of 
communication  has  been  a  blessing.  The 
quick  response  time  enables  me  to  have  a 
conversation  with  the  reader.” 

Sheila  Stroup  of  The  Times-Picayune  in 
New  Orleans  added:  “Readers  frequently 
offer  good  column  suggestions  through 


e-mail.  I  like  that  so  much  better  than 
phone  calls,  which  can  come  at  deadline 
and  go  on  forever.  It’s  easier  to  turn  some¬ 
one  down  via  e-mail,  too.”  But  the  NSNC’s 
2004  conference  chair  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  does  sometimes  “feel  like  I’m  drown¬ 
ing”  in  messages. 

Then  there’s  the  Web,  which  gives 
columnists  access  to  a  “vast  and  diverse” 
audience,  said  David  Chartrand  of 
Chartrand  Communications  and  Universal 
Press  Syndicate.  This  means  more  readers 
for  newspaper  columnists  and  an  outlet 


Wisdom  of  the  Ages,  on  the  Funny  Pages. 

Brain  Squirts! 

The  new  and 
uplifting  feature  by 
Frank  Cummings 
that  spotlights  the 
wit  and  wisdom  of 
the  world's  most 
respected  thinkers 
in  a  comic  strip 
format.  Put  Brain  Squirts  in  your  paper  tomorrow— 

Call  today  at  (205)  664-8660.  813111  SQUIIIS® 

See  More  Brain  Squirts  at:  \v\vw.  brainsquirts.com  What  America  Needs. 


Standring,  on  a  New  Orleans  train  from 
which  Harry  Truman  once  campaigned. 


for  writers  without  a  print  forum. 

“I  see  more  people  writing  columns, 
thanks  to  Web  sites  and  blogs  and  other 
venues,”  said  Los  Angeles  Times  columnist 
Steve  Lopez,  winner  of  the  NSNC’s  2004 
Ernie  Pyle  Lifetime  Achievement  Award. 

“It  brings  new  voices  to  the  table,  and  it 
keeps  old-fashioned  newspaper  columnists 
on  their  toes  a  bit  more.” 

Former  NSNC  President  Bill  Tammeus 
of  The  Kansas  City  Star  and  Knight  Rid- 
der/Tribune  News  Service  added  that  the 
Internet  “has  allowed  more  niche  colum¬ 
nists  to  find  a  voice.”  And  the  Web’s  wide 
reach  can  lead  to  new  opportunities.  For  in¬ 
stance,  NSNC  President  Suzette  Martinez 
Standring’s  site  was  seen  by  a  production 
company  that  invited  her  to  audition  as 
host  of  a  TV  series. 

San  Diego  Union-Tribune  columnist 
Pete  Rowe  noted  that  online  columns  can 
also  have  links,  as  well  as  audio  and  video 
elements,  to  go  along  with  straight  text. 
Rowe  pointed  out  a  negative  trend,  too. 
“Since  9/11,  many  editors  and  columnists 
have  shrunk  from  challenging  the  official 
Washington  line,”  said  the  former  NSNC 
president. 

Chartrand  lamented  “the  demise  of  the 
hell-raising,  investigative  journalist-colum¬ 
nist  who  once  served  to  remind  all  of  us 
that  a  journalist  should  question  everything 
and  trust  no  one.”  Instead,  he  sees  many 
columnists  whose  primarv’  ambition  is  to 
achieve  celebrity  status. 

Other  bad  news?  Anders  mentioned 
“newspaper  consolidations  cutting  down 
the  number  of  voices.  Fewer  papers  mean 
fewer  columnists,  and  chain  ownership 
means  fewer  local  columnists.” 

And  unless  columnists  have  a  staff  job  or 
wide  syndication,  most  can’t  make  a  living 
just  by  penning  columns.  ‘You’re  writing 
for  the  passion,  not  for  the  bucks,”  noted 
Standring,  who  did  say  columnists  can  earn 
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standring  with  (from  left)  Dave  Lieber  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  George  Smith  of 
The  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  and  James  Casto 
of  The  Herald-Dispatch  in  Huntington,  W.Va. 


money  and  get  exposure  by  writing  books, 
appearing  on  TV  and  radio,  giving  speech¬ 
es,  and  even  doing  stand-up  comedy. 

Standring,  a  self-syndicated  columnist 
regularly  featured  in  The  Milton  (Mass.) 
Times,  added  that  there’s  lots  of  standard¬ 
ized  column  fare  in  newspapers.  “It’s  more 
difficult  for  the  quirk\'  eccentric  or  a  new 
firebrand  to  get  published  because  papers 
like  to  run  the  tried  and  true,”  she  said. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  how'  many  times  humor 
columnists  have  been  told,  ‘We  don’t  need 
you.  We  already  run  Dave  Barrv  .”’ 

Meanwhile,  politicians  and  celebrities 
with  little  or  no  journalism  background 
take  some  column  slots. 

Dave  Lieber  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  wants  more  reporting  by  colum¬ 
nists.  “Some  think  that  because  they  can 
turn  a  neat  phrase  that  makes  their  stuff 
worth  reading,”  said  the  Star-Telegram's 
editorial  employee  of  the  year.  ‘They  need 
to  get  out,  fill  a  file  folder  with  information, 
learn  twice  as  much  as  the  beat  reporter, 
and  then  write  something  funny  and 
revealing  and  irreverent.  When  you  pull 
it  off,  the  readers  sit  up  and  take  notice.” 

Lopez  added:  “I  see  less  enterprise,  more 
pontificating  and  proselytizing,  and  less 
reporting.  There’s  lots  of  follow-the-leader.” 

George  Smith,  columnist  and  senior 
editor  at  The  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  travels 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  "One  example: 

53  miles  from  the  office  is  the  small 
community  of  Woodland,”  he  said.  “Twice 
a  month.  I’m  in  my  car  at  5:30  a.m.  and  by 
6:30  I  have  my  feet  under  a  table  at  the 
Country  Cafe  along  with  the  cattlemen,  the 
farmers,  the  school  teachers,  the  propane- 
truck  driver. ...” 

Then  there’s  space.  “(Generally,  columns 
are  getting  shorter,”  said  Tammeus.  ‘This 
isn’t  always  bad,  but  I  take  it  as  a  reflection 
of  the  reality  that  editors  think  readers  can’t 
concentrate  for  as  long  as  eight  minutes  at  a 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


Sheila  Stroup  of 
The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans,  Bill 
Tammeus  of  The  Kansas  City  Star,  Smiley 
Anders  of  The  Advocate  in  Baton  Rouge,  and 
The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune's  Pete  Rowe. 


time.  This  leads  to  columns  that  treat 
complex  subjects  in  overly  simplified  — 
and  thus  distorted  —  ways.” 

Stroup  said  her  column  has  shrunk  from 
about  650  to  500  words  since  1990.  “It’s 
harder  to  write  short  than  to  write  long,” 
she  said.  “I  like  the  length  for  humor  —  it 
makes  me  take  out  all  but  the  best  stuff — 
but  when  I’m  telling  someone’s  story,  I 
agonize  over  what  to  take  out.” 

James  Casto,  who  writes  a  column  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  serving  as  associate  editor  of  The 
Herald-Dispatch  in  Huntington,  W.Va., 
doesn’t  mind  shorter  lengths.  “There  are 
few  750-800-word  syndicated  columns  that 
couldn’t  be  expressed  just  as  well  —  and 
maybe  better  —  in  500-600  words,”  he 
said,  adding  that  this  leaves  more  room  for 
guest  columns  and  letters  to  the  editor. 

Casto  is  also  happy  about  the  way  syndi¬ 
cated  columns  are  now  used.  “Like  many 
newspapers,  we  once  published  a  strict  ro¬ 
tation  of  columns  using  virtucdly  each  and 
every  column  that  a  given  writer  sent  us,” 
he  said.  “No  more.  Today,  we  pick  and 
choose  each  day  from  a  list  of  columnists, 
sending  many  to  the  round  file.”  He  said  a 
column  won’t  make  print  for  reasons  such 
as  being  too  long,  focusing  on  the  same 
topic  as  various  other  columns,  or  using 
unnamed  sources  or  just  a  single  source. 

With  all  the  positive  and  negative 
changes  in  columning,  one  thing  stays  the 
same,  said  Casto:  “Conservative  readers 
regularly  complain,  asking  ‘why  do  you 
publish  nothing  but  liberal  columnists?,’ 
while  readers  of  liberal  bent  protest  that 
■you  don’t  seem  to  run  anything  but  conser¬ 
vative  columnists.’  Hard  to  believe  they’re 
all  reading  the  same  page.” 

And  Smith  cited  another  columning 
perennial:  the  writer  as  entertainer. 
“Inform,  sure,”  he  said.  “Take  a  stand,  sure. 
But  above  all,  entertain  your  readers,  or 
they  ain’t  coming  back.”  i! 
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Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of 
our  Web  reporting,  here's  a  recap  of  some  of  E&P'% 
top  stories  for  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven't 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now 
by  visiting  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


RNALLV..ONE 
FUNERAL  BUSH 
WOULD  LET  US  i 
PHOTOei?APH.i 


07  R.\INES  RETl  rns, 
LI  WITH  A  VENGi:.\N'CE 
In  a  letter  regarding 
the  Judith  Miller/ 
WMD  uproar  at 
The  New  York  Times, 
the  paper’s  former 
editor  seems  to  be 
tr>ing  to  settle  some 
scores,  Greg  Mitchell 
suggests. 


Was  Howell  Raines 
trying  to  get  even 
with  the  Times? 


<s>zoo^  %«»rnrM  Pfyi'uj  Aiewi  mus-pesowe  SI/'XM/Hta — . 

MIKE  PETERS,  DAYTON  (OHIO)  DAILY  NEWS, 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  JUNE  11 


JUNE 


SGitmo  im-ormation  In  his  column, 
Greg  Mitchell  says  the  press  needs  to 
update  the  story  of  a  U.S.  soldier  abused 
at  an  American  base  at  Guantanamo. 


shrinking  news  space,  and  other  cutbacks. 


CRy  ix’  TIME  AGAIN  Newspapers  pay 
tribute  to  passing  of  “national  treasure’ 
Ray  Charles. 


A  1.0  r  ro  Kerry  The  first  major  newspa¬ 
per  endorsement  of  the  2004  race  points 
to  the  Democratic  favorite. 


SEiAn  i.E  STEW  Frank  Blethen’s 


7REAG.AN  A(X)xts'It:s  Joe  Strupp  says  in 
his  column  that  one-note  press  cover¬ 
age  of  the  legacy  of  the  deceased  shows 
that  he  is  still  the  “Teflon  President.” 


paper 

14  decides  to  sell  some  property  to  Paul 
Allen  to  raise  funds  in  JOA  fight. 


17  ClKCSC.AND.U.SPRE.VDS  Now  it’s 
1 1  Tribune’s  Newsday  and  Hoy  reporting 
circulation  exaggerations. 


Lo.s'i  ON  Web?  Registration  has  spread 
rapidly,  but  does  it  deliver? 


8  The  ‘NEW'  E&P':  A  Progre:ss  Ri.pori 
So  far  so  good,  especially  on  the  Web, 
with  traffic  tripled  since  March. 


in  Posr-Ki;i.i.EY 
10  POLICY  CH  ANGES 
vr  USA  Todai 
Editor  Ken  Paulson 
reveals  new  sourcing 
rules  and  hiring  of 
an  “integrity  coach.” 


1C  CiRC  IMS.ASIER  IN  CHICAGO  Hollinger 
IJ  admits  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
been  overstating  circulation  for  several 
years,  causing  ABC  to  launch  a  probe. 


picture  magazine  —  Coi.i;mmsts  honored  At  a  gathering 
as  a  Friday  newspaper  in  New  Orleans,  columnists  discuss  their 
supplement.  craft  and  recognize  some  of  their  own. 


Editor  Ken  Paulson  /|l 
lays  down  the  new  weigh  is  b  aitle 

law  at  USA  Today  A  brawl  breaks  out 
between  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Dick  Cheney  and  The  New  York 
Times  over  the  alleged  Iraq/al  Qaeda  link. 


Tribcne  ORDERS  Oee  TO  THE  iCACE^s  In  a  guest  column,  the 

ciTB.ACKS  Hoping  editor  of  the  Gallup  Poll  defends  newspa- 

voluntary  buyouts  pers’  reliance  on  surveys  to  cover  the 
will  do  the  job  in  Los  “horse  race”  aspect  of  political  campaigns. 
Angeles,  Baltimore, 
and  elsewhere. 


Prototype  cover  for 
Time  Inc.'s  new  Life 


Readers  Riispoxi)  to  ‘bi.vs’  probe 
Mitchell  column  brings  dozens  of 
in  Probing  liberal  blas  Greg  Mitchell  interesting  early  responses.  One  asked, 
lU  says  ELsiP,  in  wake  of  controversy  over  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  “moderate”? 
latest  Pew  suix'ey  findings,  will  launch  its 

own  study  of  alleged  liberal  domination  Bali  lmore  bi  les  lhe  bulit.t  Staffers 
of  newsrooms.  at  The  Sun  worry  about  buyout  offers. 


01  Meet  THE  NEW  Goss  Goss  Interna- 
L  I  tional  Corp.  takes  the  next  step 
in  acquiring  Heidelberg. 


CiRC  SC.VND.A1.  EAi.LOi'T  Merrill  Lynch 
worries  about  a  general  advertising 
dropoff  due  to  circulation  miscounts. 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


June  17  close 

%  change 

YOY 

30  days  ended  June 

Gannett  (GCI) 

87.36 

12.30 

1.36 

Dow  Jones  (Di) 

46.11 

-3.41 

-2.39 

Knight  Ridder  (KRi) 

74.30 

7.29 

-0.81 

Tribune  (TRB) 

47.27 

-3.37 

1.83 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

45.89 

-5.45 

0.26 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

107.70 

20.13 

7.68 

Washington  Post  (WPD) 

947.00 

31.51 

3.84 

Belo  (BLC) 

28.33 

21.27 

2.76 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

69.76 

14.68 

0.81 

Media  General  (MEG) 

66.93 

21.97 

-1.50 

Lee  (LEE) 

48.63 

27.77 

5.10 

Di  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

333.11 

11.37 

2.08 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

267.45 

13.01 

4.65 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


NUMBER  OF  U.S.  I  A  QUESTION 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  I  OF  MORALITY 


Respondents  said 
belief  in  God... 

Is  necessary  to  be  moral 
Hill  Is  not  necessary  to  be  moral 
I  Don’t  know 

GENERAL  PUBLIC 


Circ 

AMs 

PMs 

Total 

More  than  500,000 

12 

1 

*12 

250,001  to  500,000 

24 

2 

*24 

100,001  to  250,000 

65 

6 

*67 

50,001  to  100,000 

101 

16 

*114 

25,001  to  50,000 

162 

30 

192 

10,001  to  25,000 

239 

177 

*415 

5,001  to  10,000 

125 

232 

357 

5,000  or  less 

59 

216 

275 

TOTALS 

787 

680 

1,456 

*  Totals  do  not  add  up  because  newspapers 
that  publish  both  AM  and  PM  editions  (“all¬ 
day”)  are  counted  only  once. 


Source:  E&P  International  Year  Book 


NEWSPAPER 
READERS’ 
COMMUTING  HABITS 


Time  Spent  Traveling* 

Less  than  10  minutes  15% 

10-19  minutes  18% 

20-29  minutes  13% 

30-59  minutes  13% 

One  hour  or  more  4% 

Do  not  usually  commute  3% 

Not  employed  35% 

*  To  work,  one  way,  outdoors,  out  of  the  home. 

Percentages  do  not  add  up  to  100%  because 
respondents  could  give  more  than  one  answer. 

Source:  Scarborough  Research  (Aug.  02-  Sept.  03) 


NATIONAL  PRESS 


L91%  J 


LOCAL  PRESS 


^78%  ^ 


Sources:  Pew  Research  Center,  the 
Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism, 
the  Committee  of  Concernetd 
Journalists 


REPACKAGING  THE  NEWS 


Journalists  said  they  are  repackaging  stories... 

NATIONAL  PRESS  LOCAL  PRESS 


3% 

Same  amount 
Don’t  repackage  | 


Less  often 
1  Don’t  know 


Source:  Pew  Research  Center,  The  Project  for  Excellence 
in  Journalism,  The  Committee  of  Concerned  Journalists 


MERGERS  AND  ACQUISITIONS 


Indust 


Newspaper 
Online  Media 
B-to-B  Mags 
Consumer  Mags 

*  In  Millions 


20()4(Jan.-March) 
No.  of  Deals  Value* 


15  $90 

17  $721 

6  $320 


2003  (Jan-March) 
No.  of  Deals  Value 


Source:  The  Jordan,  Edmiston  Group,  Inc 


CMR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


2004  performance  compared  to  2003 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 

Retail  category _ YTD  Gain/loss%  April  2004  gain/loss% 

Apparel/accessory  stores  3%  12% 

Auto  supply/repair  -9%  -16% 

Books/stationery  stores  20%  21% 

Building  materials  2%  -14% 

Computer  stores  28%  53% 

Consumer  electronics  17%  20% 

Department  stores  -16%  -16% 

Discount  stores  -22%  -11% 

Drug  stores  -43%  -52% 

Food  stores  3%  -3% 

Furniture  and  accessories  8%  il% 

Jewelry  stores  21%  24% 

Dffice  supply  stores  -2%  -23% 

Sporting  goods  stores  6%  16% 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  CLASSIFIED  CATEGORIES 
Classified  category _ YTD  Gain/loss%  April  2004  gain/loss% 

Automotive  -2%  -3% 

Education  6%  7% 

Dther  display  classified  -5%  i% 

Real  estate  i%  3% 

Recruitment  8%  ii% 

Source:  E&P/CMR  Newspaper  Advertising  Indices 
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Shoptalk 


‘Watchdogs’  need  to  start  barking  for  full  answers  on  Iraq 


PRESS  REPORTS  NOW  INDICATE  THAT  SENIOR  AmERI- 
can  military  officials  in  Iraq  were  informed  in  Novem¬ 
ber  2003,  and  by  their  own  subordinates,  of  the  abuse 
of  some  Iraqi  detainees.  That  was  about  the  same  time 
that  Red  Cross  authorities  alerted  U.S.  commanders  to 
incidents  of  mistreatment  at  the  Abu  Ghraib  prison. 

Yet  by  its  own  statements,  it  was  not  until  January  2004  that  the 
military  announced  that  prisoner  abuses  and  alleged  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  were  being  investigated.  Even  then,  only  a  single 
press  release  was  issued,  and  no  particular  attention  was  called  to  it. 

In  fact,  were  it  not  for  a  showing  months  oughly,  after  its  faltering  start,  will  the 


later,  on  television’s  “60  Minutes  II,”  of 
shocking  photos  of  prisoner  mistreatment, 
the  abuses  might  not  be  widely  known 
today.  Repeated  publication  in  newspapers 
of  those  and  other  sickening  pictures, 
and  scandalous  headlines  in  every  nation, 
have  followed  —  an  example 
of  the  “watchdog”  function  of 
the  press  eventually  overcom¬ 
ing  official  and  bureaucratic 
inertia. 

Yet  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  Rumsfeld  and  Gen. 

Richard  Myers,  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  man¬ 
aged  to  suggest  in  Senate  hear¬ 
ings  that  this  public  exposure 
by  the  press  was  somehow  illicit 
or  unpatriotic  —  as  if  it  were  better  that 
a  routine  matter  should  have  been  covered 
up  and  left  alone. 

Rumsfeld  and  Myers  even  pushed  the 
ludicrous  claim  that  a  single  press  release, 
issued  by  the  Army  in  January  merely  to 
announce  an  unheralded  investigation, 
amounted  to  full  and  adequate  disclosure 
of  this  shameful  episode. 

As  yet  undetermined,  moreover,  is 
whether  anyone  other  than  “sergeants  and 
privates”  is  to  be  prosecuted.  How  thor- 


investigation  be  pushed?  How  high  will 
guilt  be  properly  assigned?  That’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  the  press  should  keep  asking,  particu¬ 
larly  after  President  Bush  went  to  the 
Pentagon,  only  a  few  days  after  the  Senate 
hearings,  to  congratulate  Rumsfeld  on  the 
“superb”  job  he  was  doing. 

Thus,  even  as  his  Adminis¬ 
tration  continues  to  sink  into 
its  Middle  Eastern  quagmire. 
Bush  seems  as  little  aware  as 
Richard  Nixon  was  in  1973  that 
there  may  be  a  “cancer”  grow¬ 
ing  on  his  presidency. 

Iraq  may  not,  as  Watergate 
did,  metastasize  into  the  dire 
fate  that  overtook  Richard 
Nixon  in  1974.  But  this  incau¬ 
tious  U.S.  venture  into  the  Middle  East, 
too  often  aided  by  an  overly  acquiescent 
press  that  failed  sufficiently  to  question 
premises  and  examine  evidence,  will  re¬ 
main  a  threat  to  U.S.  eminenee  in  the 
world  until  American  forces  are  safely  and 
honorably  brought  out  of  an  Iraq  that  can 
shape  its  ovm  future.  That  doesn’t  appear 
to  be  happening  any  time  soon. 

Because  the  danger  remains,  it’s  more 
necessary  than  ever  for  the  press  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  report  the  carnage  in  Iraq  but  to  ques¬ 


tion  its  origins,  for  it  may  provide  crucial 
lessons  for  the  future.  Did  the  Bush  foreign 
policy  of  “go-it-alone”  and  “preventive” 
wars  lead  to  the  shambles  into  which  the 
Iraq  invasion  has  deteriorated?  If  so,  can 
that  policy  be  followed  any  further?  If  not, 
what’s  to  replace  it? 

The  federal  commission  probing  9/11 
has  found  there  was  no  link  between  Sad¬ 
dam  and  al  Qaeda,  although  the  American 
press  had  echoed  Bush’s  insistence  that 
such  a  connection  validated  the  Iraq  inva¬ 
sion.  The  U.S.  press  did  not  question  — 
in  some  cases,  it  more  nearly  celebrated  — 
the  decision  to  invade  Iraq  without  the 
support  of  most  allies  or  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  It’s  only  now  becoming  clear  to  many 
Americans  that  the  Pentagon  designated 
too  few  U.S.  troops  for  the  task  in  Iraq,  is 
not  eager  to  supplement  forces  there  now, 
and  may  lack  the  manpower  to  deal  with 
challenges  arising  elsewhere. 

Neither  Bush  nor  Rumsfeld  seems  to 
have  envisioned  or  planned  for  the  post¬ 
war  difficulties.  If  these  difficulties  were 
overlooked  by  the  administration,  they 
still  provide  a  case  history  of  what  an  alert 
press  should  have  been  doing,  and  failed 
to  do:  warning  its  readers  and  viewers  that 
things  were  not  so  simple  as  they  seemed 
to  appear  in  Washington. 

Even  today,  when  U.S.  authorities  have 
shown  that  they  have  only  the  vaguest 
ideas  as  to  how  post-Saddam  Iraq  is  to  be 
governed,  and  with  U.S.  occupation  troops 
dying  in  greater  numbers  than  during  the 
invasion,  few  in  the  press  have  raised  the 
vital  question  whether  the  vastly  more 
important  war  on  terrorism  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  or  retarded.  Was  Iraq  a  necessity, 
or  a  diversion? 

Either  way,  Iraq  could  explode  into 
civil  war  when  and  if  U.S.  forces  somehow 
extricate  themselves.  Even  if  not,  who  can 
or  will  control  an  anarchic  territory  or  an 
uneasily  federated  state?  How  can  the 
United  States  most  honorably,  and  with 
the  least  damage  to  its  interests  and  those 
of  the  Iraqi  people,  remove  itself  from  the 
morass  into  which  the  president  and  the 
Pentagon  have  stumbled?  And  who  will  ask 
these  vital  questions,  if  the  press  doesn’t?  11 

Tom  Wicker  covered  politics  and  national 
affairs  for  The  New  York  Times  for  more 
than  30  years. 
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Photos  clockwise  from  upper  left:  Locoi  men  in  Al  Goroee,  Iraq,  where  Apache  Longbow  helicopters  were  attacked  in  March,  2003:  U.S.  Army  AH-64D  Apache  Longbow  helicopter 
prepares  for  takeoff  at  Camp  Anaconda  near  Balod  in  December  2003:  Lance  McElhiney  (left)  and  Joe  Bruhi,  in  front  of  an  Apache  Longbow  photographed  last  February  at  Ft. 
Flood:  U.S.  Army  CW2  Todd  O’Donnell,  of  Bravo  Troop  6-6  Covarly,  shown  before  a  flight  mission. 


Our  reporters  covered  the  only 
U.S.  retreat  in  Iraq  from  all  sides. 

In  March  of  2003,  America's  deadliest  attack  helicopters  were  turned  back  by  a  Third  World  ambush.  The  setback 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq  did  not  garner  much  attention  at  the  time.  Yet,  the  question  remained 
unanswered  of  why  this  deep-strike  attack  became  what  Congress  later  characterized  as  a  “near  disaster.”  One 
year  later,  a  team  of  journalists  from  the  San  Antonio  Express-News  launched  an  investigation  to  find  out  exactly 
what  went  wrong  and  how  it  might  be  prevented  in  the  future. 

The  six-month  project  provided  an  in-depth  look  at  what  happened  before,  during  and  after  the  failed  mission.  The 
reporters  interviewed  dozens  of  U.S.  pilots,  Iraqi  witnesses,  commanders  and  critics.  The  team  also  reviewed  internal 
documents,  investigative  reports  and  gun-camera  video  from  the  battle.  (You  can  see  the  cockpit  video  and  inter¬ 
active  graphics  online  at  MySA.com  by  using  the  keyword  “Apache.”) 

This  riveting  three-part  series  in  the  Express-News  and  other  Hearst  Newspapers  revealed  the  courage  of  helicopter 
Longbow  crews,  who  tried  vainly  to  overcome  faulty  intelligence,  poor  planning,  inadequate  support  and  a  gross 
underestimation  of  the  enemy’s  motivation  to  fight  Americans.  This  series  also  demonstrates  a  commitment  at  Hearst 
Newspapers  to  deliver  excellence  every  day. 
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